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ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 


J. JI. ROUSSEAU. 
(Continued.) 


The Confessions terminate on the 29th October 1765. Shortly 
after that period, during a residence of a few days at Strasburgh, 


Jean-Jacques received from David Hume the most pressing invitation 


to accompany him to England, where he promised to do every thingin 
his power to contribute to his security and happiness. He imme- 
diately repaired to Paris, where he was protected from danger by 
the Prince de Conti, who had on all occasions shewn him the 
most.devoted friendship. To secure him from the danger of arrest, 
the Prince lodged him within the pale of the Temple, a pri- 
vileged sanctuary against the visitations of the Lettres de Cachet. 
Here the illustrious exile received the most marked attentions from 
persons distinguished for their high birth, or their celebrity in the 
republic of letters. At the commencement of the ensuing year, he 
set out for England with Hume, and M. de Luze, a Swiss gentle- 
man who wasimuch attached tohim. In London, he soon became 
A.—VOL MH, No. 3. 
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the grand object of attraction, as much from curiosity as from ad- 
miration of his talents. He was much annoyed with the trouble- 
some intrusionsto which he was subjected—and sighed for the 
solitude and tranquillity of the country. Hume made some exer- 
tions to satisfy him in this particular—but several families to whom 
he proposed the subject, objected to the presence of Therese Le- 
vasseur at their tables—at the same time expressing their willing- 
ness to accommodate Rousseau alone. At length, a delightful re- 
treat was found for him at Wootton, in Staffordshire, situated in the 
midst of delightful scenery, and affording every advantage to the 
lover of Nature. Here Jean-Jacques took up his residence with 
Mr. Davenport, a gentleman of great fortune and of the most hu- 
mane and generous disposition.—It was in this solitude that the 
greatest part of the Confessions were written—and during the in- 
tervals of composition, botany engrossed the leisure moments of a 
mind whose energies appear to have been worn out by the excite- 
ment of celebrity, and the torment of continual persecution.— 

While Rousseau was thus employing his time, his enemies were 
busy in preparing a train of new afflictions to disturb him. It was 
not long before he received intimation of the famous Letter, ad- 
dressed to him in the name of Frederick of Prussia, and which was 
equally an insult to the philosopher and to the great Monarch whose 
name was made use of on the occasion. The following isa trans- 
lation of this impertinent rhapsody, which has been attributed to 
Horace Walpole, but in which Hume himcelf appears to have had 
a hand: 

“My dear Jean-Jacques: You have renounced Geneva, your 
country—you have caused yourself to be expelled from Switzer- 
land, so vaunted in your writings—France has fulminated an edict 
against you: fly then to me! I admire your talents, and am high- 
ly amused with your reveries, though (between you and me) they 
take up too much of your time. You should at length resolve to 
be wise and happy. You have ‘acquired sufficient notoriety by 
singularities that do not become a great man. Shew your en- 
emies that you are not always destitute of common sense: that 
will annoy them and cannot possibly do you any harm. My do- 
minions will afford you a peaceable retreat: I am your well-wish- 
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er, and am inclined to make you happy if you have no objection. 
But if you persist in rejecting my offers, be assured that I will keep 
your refusal a profound secret. If you continue to torture your 
imagination in search of new calamities, choose what kind of mis- 
fortune best suits you. I am aking, and can furnish you to the 
height of your wishes. And, what you will assuredly not find 
among your enemies, I will cease persecuting you, the moment 
you cease glorying in persecution.” 

It is now ascertained, from the private correspondence of Hume, 
published in 1820, that the historian was one of the fabricators 
of this notable letter, and that while he was pretending the greatest 
friendship for Rousseau, he was busying himself in giving it the 
most extensive circulation, in order to expose his friend to the de- 
rision and certempt of the French literati and petits-maitres ! 
What would be thought of a man who should receive with every 
appearance of kindness, some victim of misfortune, hold out the 
most soothing hopes of bettering his condition, and should sud- 
denly usher him, with these pleasing anticipations kindled in his 
bosom, into a fashionable saloon, where his dress and appearance, 
would draw forth the sneers and laughter of all the fops and tri- 
flers there collected? That such was the infamous demeanor of 
Hume towards the man who had placed the most implicit confi- 
dence in him, is placed beyond a doubt by the proofs collected by 
M. Musset Pathy, to whose interesting work the reader is referred 
for a variety of interesting matter on this subject. As soon as 
Jean-Jacques discovered the perfidy of “le bon David,” as he used 
affectionately to call him, he broke with him at once—and hurri- 
ed away from England, without giving himself time to remove his 
papers and botanical collections.—Hume, in order to shield him- 
self from the odium which he merited, wrote a furious Exposé * 





*Horace Walpole, although by no means a friend of Rousseau, attempted to dissuade 
lume from publishing this pamphlet. When he found that his advice had been disregarded, 
he wrote te him in the following manner: “ You have, I own, surprised me by suffering 
your quarrel with Rousseau to be printed, against the advice of all your best friends here. 
You say your Parisian friends extorted your consent to this publication. I believe so. Your 
good sense could not approve what your heart could not refuse. You add, that they told 
you ‘Rousseau had sent letters of defiance against you all over Europe!’ Good God! my dear 
sir, could you pay any regard to such fustian? All Europe laughs at being dragged every 
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of his conduct towards Rousseau, in which he loads the latter with 
the most opprobrious language.—W hen two persons are disputing, 
we can usually make a tolerably shrewd guess at the offending 
party, by observing the intensity of his rage and the violence of 
his gestures. To the historian’s dirty libel, Jean-Jacques did not 
condescend to answer—This friendly office was done for him, 
without his knowledge, by a female of distinguished talents, who 
possessed a heart which would have done honour to the most be- 
nevolent of her sex. Madame de Franqueville published an elo- 
quent defence of her friend, in a work which should be in the 
hands of every admirer of Rousseau. Whenhe received a copy 
of this defence, he wrote in the following impassioned terms to 
the gentleman who had sent it to him. “I desire you, sir, or ra- 
ther I dare permit you, when you present her my letter, to kneel 
before her in my name, and to kiss her right hand,—that charming 
hand, more august than that of an Empress or.a Queen,—which 
can defend and honour calumniated innocence, in a manner so 
perfect and so noble.”— 

Rousseau arrived in France—and on the 21st June, 1769, was re- 
ceived by the Prince de Conti at the Chateau de Trie. After re- 
maining here a‘ shvrt time, he removed to Dauphiny in the South 
of France. It was at the town of Burgoin, that he at length mar- 
ried Therese, who had always been “the night-mare of his for- 
tunes.”—This marriage was performed @ la mode Ecossaise, i.e. 
there had been no contract, or nuptial benediction—he had mere- 
ly taken her by the hand in the presence of witnesses, and affirm- 
ed her to be “his true and lawful wife.” He now returned to 
Paris by the way of Lyons, where he contrived to annoy his ca- 
lumniator, Voltaire, by subscribing to the statue about to be erected 
tohim. The patriarch was extremely nettled at this, endeavour- 
ed, though in vain, to have his subscription refused. 

In June, 1770, Rousseau arrived in Paris, where he obtained 
permission to reside, on condition that he would leave off writing 
against Church and State. He took up his residence in the most 








day into these idle quarrels, with which Europe . Your friends talk as 
loftily as of a challenge between Charles V. and Francis I.” &c. vide “ Letters of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, 4th Edition, London, 1830.” 
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thronged part of the Capital, opposite the General Post-office, in 
a street which afterwards bore his own name. Here he lived in 
the most simple and unostentatious manner, being occupied in copy- 
ing music for a livelihood, and in furnishing his Confessions and 
the Reveries of a Solitary Wanderer. 

In my next communication, I will terminate this biographical 
sketch.—I will then endeavour to draw on another of the leading 
features of Rousseau’s character, and‘conclude with a rapid view of 
his most remarkable productions. 

DesipeERvs. 


(To be continued.) 





Selected. 


AN IRISH WEDDING. 


The ladies and gentlemen were ushered through the heat, gab- 
ble, and smells of the kitchen, into another room at its opposite. side. 
It was a neat, earthen-floored, white-washed apartment, of mod- 
erate size, hung round with those large rude wood prints of scrip- 
ture subjects, (having explanatory rhymes at the bottom) that are to 
be purchased for about one penny each at Irish fairs and markets; 
particularly remarkable for the hideous faces and forms they dis- 
play as likenesses of holy persons; and which may be truly desig- 
nated as frightful if not impious caricatures of saints, angels, and 
higher beings. 

Here the visiters found a large assemblage of young and old; 
the young folk predominating, however. A piper seated near the 
hearth, on a three-legged stool, was blowing away, with might and 
main, while two sets, of two couples each, danced—as well as 
they could manage it in the limited space prescribed—the old 
reel of four. This was premature, it may be remarked, before the 
marriage feast, nay, even before the marriage itself. Yes; but, time 
to spare, and a piper at hand, such a group of “ boys and girls” might 


keep quiet in Holland, England, or even perhaps in Scotland; not in 
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Ireland. Around, by the walls, the lockers-on sat or stood, all, of 
every age and sex, in their holiday garbs ; best wigs, best caps, best 
coats; and every face looking a blithe anticipaticn of the long night 
of mirth and fun that was surely to follow. 

The entrance of the important guests gave no interruption to the 
dancers, if we except the curtsies adroitly dropped by the female 
Jfigurantes, in the evolutions of the figure of the reel, and one or 
two ecstatic shouts and capers of recognition vouchsafed by their 
partners. But among the old folk, and the young people waiting 
for their turn “ on the floor,” much anxious and smiling bustle took 
place, which, perhaps, had ended in some confusion, but that, a few 
minutes after the party entered, all were summoned to the nuptial 
feast. 

Instantly the piper’stopped ; the dancers became fixed in one po- 
sition; and every countenance grew grave at the near approach of 
the time for behaving “dacent.” Still headed by the quiet, all im- 
portant vanithee, [mistress of the house,] and enclosed by their body- 
guard, the superior guests were a third time escorted through the 
now-subdued region of the kitchen, to a door which opened into 
the yard, where they met the bride, her favoured handmaid, and 
other friends; and then across part of the yard, to the barn; which 
was, and, on all such occasions, is, the banquet-hall in Ireland ; and 
on other occasions, too, of a very different character, by any fur- 
ther allusion to which we will not damp the present time of mirth 
and feasting. 

Around three sides of the walls of the spacious barn, tables, con- 
structed for the evening, were ranged, with—about that place called 
the head—chairs for the more considerable guests, and, along 
either side of the remainder of the board, forms for all comers. In- 
side, at the walls, there was barely room for the people to sit down ; 
as much as possible of the area of the barn being kept free for danc- 
ing. 

Before the chair which the priest was to occupy, appeared a huge 
mass of “corned beef,” bolstered by a bed of greens, carrots, and 
parsnips, and reeking with a fine steam, that rolled up in volumes 
to the wattled roof. To it succeeded, at either side, legs of mutton, 
boiled; shoulders of mutton, roasted; turkeys and “salary” sauce, 
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(no bad things); sides of bacon, roast geese, fowls, chickens, hams, 
legs of mutton again ; and shoulders and saddles again ; and varie- 
ties of the feathered tribe, again and again, all the tables round— 
until the eye become bewildered in tracing the abundant monotony. 
To the priest’s hand were laid bottles of wine, and more awaited his 
call in a basket at the back of his chair. Cold punch, in great jugs, 
attended on the company lower down. Beer barrels, propped in 
the corners, yielded a dull, plethoric sound, declaratory of their well 
filled condition, to whatever hasty heel knocked against them, in 
passing by. 

Crowds of inferior guests poured in after our party, and places 
were taken, and the feast began. Mr. Fenelly, appalled by the 
mountain of beef he saw he had to cut through, requested his “co- 
adjutor” to sit by him, one and the same with himself, as it were, 
to render such assistance, on the present practical occasion, as might 
indeed be worthy of his official title. Upon Mr. Fenelly’s right sat 
the bride, according to etiquette ; upon his left, or rather upon the 
left of his fellow-labourer, the bride’s-maid ; next to the bride, Miss 
D’Arnell ; next to her Ellen ; next to lrer the old foreign lady, look- 
ing very much amazed ; then the vanithee ; then the bride’s friends, 
and then the female friends, in general, of the family and occasion, all 
that side of the table round according to rank and standing in the 
world, until they ended in the poor relations, followers, and even help- 
ers and servants; each and every, be it remembered, of the same sex : 
for the division of sexes, at the two sides of the tables, was, though 
not a general practice, as remarkable as the similar divisions to be ob- 
served ina synagogue. Heading the opposite rank appeared Mr. Pratt, 
the first, after the bride’s-maid,upon the left of the priests; below him, 
the “man o’ the house ;” a row of “strong farmers” followed ; that is, 
the richest of the class to which old Tobin belonged, with Darby 
Roach and his younger sons among them; after them a more numer- 
ous string of farmers and farmers’ sons, of less degree; until, as at 
the women’s side, very humble folk, including pipers and fiddlers, 
closed the array. But, to Mr. Pratt’s surprise, Ristharde Roach, the 
hero of the evening, no where appeared. His landlord looked round 
for him in vain; he certainly was not to be seen. 

Dinner, or supper, or whatever it may properly be called, went 
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on. Legs and shoulders of mutton, geese and turkeys, hams and 
fowls disappeared in a trice, as if they had never been. Mr. Pratt 
‘officiated at a goose, of which, when finally carved, the only piece 
left on the dish was that too well secured by hisfork. Butthemost ge- 
neral attack was made upon the heap of beef at the head, which, we 
are forced to admit, we cannot describe, by a technical name ; it was 
too monstrous for a round merely ; the roaring Bull of Bashan, sup- 
posing him to have been vast and eatable as he was famous, could 
not supply such a one ; and yet it looked round, too; and, for aught 
we know, might be an entire animal, horns and hoofs excepted, coil- 
ed up into that form, like a collared eel. In truth and reality, it 
completely hid the two priests when they innocently attempted to 
sit down to their task; and it was only by standing erect to their 
full height, that the gentlemen, working together with two good 
carving-knives and forks, while all the time their brows teemed in 
the downright labour of the office, could answer the incessant de- 
mands made uponthem. For we repeat, no matter what other dish 
might be assailed, first or last, every creature in the barn would have 
aplate of beef from his“ reverence.” And amidall this hurry of sup- 
plying and consuming, great was the din of dishes and plates, knives 
and forks, glasses, jugs, tumblers, and even wooden “ noggins ;” of 
mastication and swallowing hearty draughts, and smacking lips af- 
ter them ; of asking and asserting ; of gabbing aside and across to 
each other, in quiet jest and repartee, suggested by some feature or 
circumstance of the occasion ; while now and then, a young fellow, 
whose very head was in the business, and whose veins swelled too 
high with present and anticipated pleasure, or some old ‘queer-wig- 
ged sire, who unused to liquor during dinner, had hobnobbed too 
freely, owned the influence of the joyous uproar, (or, perhaps deem- 
ed it a warrant for the freedom) by omitting, in a short interval of 
eating or drinking, an expression—* whoo!””—which, echoing to the 
beggars in the yard, was caught up, and duly acknowledged. Still 
to the increased surprise of Mr. Pratt, Ristharde, the reputed bride- 
groom, did not appear. 
The only persons who behaved with any considerable degree of 
quietness during the meal, were the bride, her mother, and her five 
brothers. The young girl herself acted her part—we do not use 
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the phrase in an invidious sense—well and evenly. She seemed se- 
rious, studiously polite in her returns to the various attentions paid 
her by the priests and her grand guests, as if she had reflected on 
the important character she was about to assume, and already pre- 
pared herself to wear it with due dignity; but, added to all this, 
there was a pensiveness about her, and even a tearful suffusion in 
her eyes, and an occasional tremor of her lip, which scarcely could 
be accounted for by the theory of maidenly fears and regrets.—Her 
mother’s demureness of manner has already been noticed. Her 
brothers did not sit atthe table, but walked about, from guest to 
guest, ascertaining the wants or wishes of each, or suggesting grati- 
fications of appetite; or superintending different removes, which ra- 
pidly occurred, such as the replacing a roast shoulder of mutton 
with a boiled leg of the same ; or helping those of the servants who 
were not, for the moment, enjoying themselves, to visit the beer bar- 
rels, or deposit jugs of punch on the table; and all this the young 
men went through with a gravity, a propriety, and an ease of deport- 
ment, that reminded one of well trained stewards at a more fash- 
ionable public dinner ; and that certainly gave a pleasing notion of 
the sincere and simple earnestness of the old hospitality. 

We must hasten to announce the end of the feast. All claimants 
had been silent, the table cleared, a fresh supply of wine and punch 
placed on it, still no bridegroom was forthcoming; Mr. Fenelly 
stood up to pronounce a grace; it was over; every eye turned on 
the bride, or to the door; a silence only broken by sly whispers and 
smothered titters ensned ; footsteps sounded inthe yard; an Ama- 
zonian wench entered with a cake, almost twice as great as a Che- 
shire cheese, and placed it at the soggarth’s right hand. The two 
clergymen, with features in which solemnity and good hopes, as well 
as good humour, struggled hard, began to cut and delve it very 
mechanically. The bride looked down upon her lap, and the pale- 
ness that comes from a sense of a rapidly approaching crisis, spread 
over her cheeks. Other steps sounded near the door, and blushes, 
quick and bright, chased that paleness away. ‘Two young men en- 
tered ; and the subdued cheer of welcome, and the jest and jibe that 
instantly broke the silence, proclaimed the bridegroom and his 
bride’s-man. Their absence, until this moment, was all according 

B.—vou. 1, No. 3, 
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to bienséance. In Ireland, upon the day of her marriage, a country 
bride is supposed to know nothing of what is going to happen; 
crowds of young women, and old ones too, are collected to hold her 
sacred from premature contact with her destined husband ; he, like 
a great oaf, reverences the etiquette too, keeping far away under the 
surveillance of his “young man;” and just at the nick of time he hap- 
pens to come in, as we see in the present instance, quite unconsci- 
ous, as it were, and with his “God save all here,” as his young 
friends call it. And the whole of this is “dacency” and “ manners.” 

Mr. Pratt looked hard at Ristharde, scarce recognizing, in the 
tight-made, light-clad fellow that now appeared, the same person 
who, covered with the dirt of the fields, his knees burst through his. 
small-clothes, and his top-coat hanging clumsily about him, had 
come with his father, Darby, to invite him to the nuptials. Rist- 
harde’s wedding suit consisted of a close-made buckskin, white yarn 
stockings, and small-pointed pumps; a flaming yellow vest, a blue 
coat, tolerably fine, and tolerably cut, a richly figured silk cravat, a 
smooth chin, and a smartly cropped head. The only thing about 
him like his former self was his ostentatious sheepiness, as, stepping 
over the threshold of the barn, after his bride’s-man, and keeping 
one hand in his breeches pocket, and holding his head down, he 
pretended, at thirty years of age, to be ashamed and out of counte- 
nance before the company, and on account of what he was going to 
do. Buta certain admixture of waggery now run through this af- 
fectation, which Mr. Pratt had not observed upon the day before al- 
luded to, and which, to a skilful eye, fully redeemed “ Masther 
Ristharde” from the charge of real poltroonery. In fact, his man- 
ner, and particularly his faint sly smile, seemed to say,—“ Look at 
me, neighbours: God help a poor boy like me! musha, see how 
ashamed I am !” 

By some simultaneous movement, fussy, but regular, and of what 
it might be difficult to explain the complex machinery, bride and 
bride-groom confronted each other, on the middle of the barn 
floor, a few seconds after Ristharde’s entrance. The girl stood with 
her father at one side, her bride’s-maid at the other, her mother and 
brothers at her back, and Miss D’Arnell, Ellen, and many humbler 
female friends around. Ristharde wasalso supported by his father, 
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Darby, his “young man,” Mr. Pratt, and several others. The rest 
of the company stood up in their places. The old priest put on a 
slight badge of his clerical character, opened his missel, and making 
the sign of the cross with his outstretched hand, approached the 
young couple. A profound silence at last prevailed. 

The clergyman first demanded of the relations of both parties, if 
their full consent had been given to the nuptials. The old vanithee, 
and the two old fathers, rendered a hearty affirmation, while their 
voices were low and broken, however, and their own acknowledg- 
ment of thus abandoning all future parental authority, brought tears 
to theie eyes. Kitty Tobin quickly caught the infection, and wept 
and sobbed outright; and even Ristharde, to say nothing -of the 
bride’s-maid and the near connexions and friends, male and female, 
snuffled, and changed from one leg to the other, tokeep up his courage. 
The next question proposed by the priest was directed to himself. 

“ Have you, Richard Roach, given your promise of marriage to 
any other woman ?” 

“Och, the divil’s the one !—we ax God’s pardon, your reverence, 
an’ your own ten thousand pardons”—(he had really been thrown 
off his guard, half indignant at the supposition )—* but never’s the 
one, we mane, far and wide, from a child up,” 

The commencement of this answer had nearly disturbed the grav- 
ity of all around, but that, with a stern brow, Mr. Fenelly brought 
Ristharde to task for his most untimely tendency to animprecation; 
and then the clergyman at once proceeded in his office. *********** 
There was some unnecessary delay, towards the middle of the cer- 
emony, on account of Ristharde’s repeatedly mistaking the pocket 
in which he thought he had put up the ring ; but, “as all his pockets 
were very new, and by course, very strange to him,” (his own ex- 
planation), “it was no great wonder that he didn’t know their ins- 
an-outs, pat, at the first going off.” In a few minutes, however, the 
knot was tied fast enough; and then, to conclude the whole, the 
new husband and wife, their friends, and all in the barn, knelt down 
at the priest’s instance, to join him in a devout prayer for a blessing 
on the marriage. 

The first movement of the old clergyman torise, wasthe signal for 
a scene of extraordinary and uproarious vivacity. At a rustic wed- 
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ding in Jreland, it is a great point of chuckling ambition, among 
the young fellows assembled, to try, not only who shall snatch the 
first congratulating kiss from the new made wife, after her Jord 
has saluted her, but, if possible, who shall be beforehand with his 
very self, in that pleasant ceremonial. Accordingly, even while the 
whole company kneel to join in the priest’s last prayer, Mr. Pratt, 
prepared for the coming event, noticed the anticipating glances 
of many a lad, turned sideways, towards the middle of the floor, 
and the anticipating movements too of disposing the limbs into good 
order for a couching spring; while Ristharde, on his part, return- 
ed the reconnoitering regard of his friends, and was seen to shuffle, 
very cautiously, on his knees, still closer to his bride. One light- 
limbed, short youth, who during dinner, had been remarkable forthe 
premature “screaches” that now and then rung through the barn, 
and who seemed a compound of the most restless animal spirits, par- 
ticularly attracted Mr. Pratt’s notice. Unlike the generality of his 
companions, who knelt on the ground, leaning over their form, he 
knelt on the form, leaning over the table, one leg slyly raised, and 
propping his body for a sudden effort, while his light blue eye 
fixed, sparkling intensely and almost ferociously, on poor Kitty 
Toben, or, as she must now be called, Roach; and scarcely had 
the old priest began to rise, and the young couple to follow 
his example, when, like a shell out of a mortar, this fellow darted 
with a high and nimble vault across the table, scattering, as he dis- 
cribed his parabola, glasses, jugs, and plenty of good liquor, and 
breaking through every rank, male and female, until, with a “ hur- 
roo! the first kiss for Jim Burne !”"—he landed at the bride’s side, 
and clasped her in his arms.—But Ristharde, te his credit, foiled 
the attack, vigorous and well concerted as it was. In fact, he had 
especially feared the nimbleness and evident intentions of this ve- 
ry Jim Burne; so that, even while his young wife rose up, his 
own arm was round her neck, pressing her down; and just when 
the treacherous foe sprung upon her, he had only to use the supe- 
rior strength of his disengaged hand, to keep back the mad fel- 
low’s head, until he ravished, himself, the initiating favour which 
was certainly his due. Jim was therefore obliged to content him- 
self with kissing the bride the first of all his companions, who 
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scrambled, in groups, to enjoy the honor at second, third, and 
twentieth rate; and Kitty still had to undergo the farewell and 
weeping salutes of her parents, brothers, young and old friends, 
before she could again set at the nuptial board. 

And now began the gathering in of the soggarth’s crop. Now 
the bride cake went round; each piece taken up being replaced 
by an offering, according to the circumstances of the consumer, 
while the “God bless you, God bless you!” of Mr. Fenelly and his 
coadjutor escaped often and zealously. 

Still, “by course of manners,” Ristharde remains separate from 
his bride, though one would think he had at last earned the right 
of sitting closely by her side. She returned to her place at Mr. 
Fenelly’s right hand; he was*only allowed a téte-@-téle with her 
bride’s-maid. ‘The wedding cake completed its revolution, and the 
symptoms of anew scene became visible. Two pipers, blind old 
fellows, sleek in face and person, though rather tattered in attire, 
shambled from among the humbler guests, at the end of the barn, 
and took their seats on two stools, in a corner. They were quick- 
ly followed by two little fiddlers, thin and half starved, (until that 
evening,) but active and frisky as kittens, who also seated them- 
selves, in virtue of their superior craft, before the pipers; and the 
orchestra thus assembled, a jarring noise of scraping, thrumming, 
squeaking and grunting, proclaimed that nuisance for which the 
most fashionable orchestras are celebrated, namely, the prefatory 
tuning of their instruments. 














174 1 CANNOT MOURN, &c.—MATERNAL FONDNESS. 





Original. 
I CANNOT MOURN THAT TIME HAS FLED. 


BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





I cannot mourn that time has fled, 

Tho’ in its flight, some joys have perished ; 
I cannot mourn that hopes are dead, 

Which my young heart too fondly cherish’d. 


For time has brought me as it past 

More valued joys than those it banish’d ; 
And Hope has o’er the future cast 

Still brighter hues as others vanish’d. 


Nor can I mourn that days are gone, 
With many a heartfelt sorrow laded : 
Nor will I grieve for pleasures flown, 
That only glow’d and quickly faded. 


For time with kind and gentle sway, 
Still softens every passing sorrow ; 
And tho’ it steals one joy to day, 

It adds another on the morrow. 








Original: 
MATERNAL FONDNESS. 


There is a feeling in the mother’s breast, 

Thereis a wish unutter’d, unexpress’d, 

Which like a secret not to be reveal’d, 

Dwells ever in her heart, in silence seal’d, 

It is that hope of happiness she forms 

For her young offspring ; which, not all the storms 
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Of life, its woes, its sickness, nor its pains 
Can vanquish, but unchangeable remains : 
It is a mother’s hope, that still increzses, 
Till the existence of its object ceases. 





Original. 
THE FLOWERS OF LIFE. 


BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The flowers of life they flourish fair 
When morning suns they court, 

When western breezes fan the air, 
And Hope is their support: 

But ah! they droop their tender heads 
When Eve her dusky shadows spreads. 


The flowers of life they flourish sweet 
When youth its warmth imparts, 

And when congenial spirits meet 
They twine around their hearts : 

But ah! how swift is their decay 

The fairest fade the first away. 





For the National Magazine. 


DEATH, 


——— 


How shall I paint thee Death? thy form and shades 
Appear to mortals in such various grades !— 

The Warrior deems thee, as thou strik’st him down, 
A soldier with a bloody sword and frown. 
The timid view thee in a horrid shape; 

A stalking skeleton with jaws agape, 
Abroad on gloomy nights to kill, or scare 
With rotten garments flut’ring in the air.— 





i 
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To the base murderer thou seemest plain 

In form of him his guilty hand hath slain.— 
The wise and good to thee no form assign, 
Or view thee as a guide of shape divine; 

A lovely Angel, sent to show the way 

From mortal gloom to everlasting day !— 


Thon art a Proteus, Death, among mankind, 
In shapes to suit the various grades of mind.— 





Selected. 


THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS. 


The family name of Madame de Genlis, was St. Aubin, and she 
was born near Autun, in 1746. She inherited no fortune; but as 
she grew up, she was distinguished for her general talents and ac- 
complishments, (especially that of music,) and a handsome person. 
These qualifications soon obtained her admission into the best com- 
pany. She had also many admirers; but chance decided her lot so 
far as related to marriage. A letter which she had writtento one of 
her acquaintance fell into the hands of the Count de Genlis, a 
young nobleman of considerable fortune, and a good family, who 
was so charmed with the style, that he aspired to the acquaintance, 
and afterwards became the husband of the fair writer. By means 
of this union Madame de Genlis had access to the family of the 
Duke of Orleans, whose son, then Duke de Chartres, had a rising 
family, which he determined to place under the care of Madame de 
Genlis for their instruction ; and this scheme was put in practice in 
1782. Meantime the Count de Genlis had accompanied General 
Lafayette to assist the Americans in their war against England, and 
shortly afterwards reports became prevalent relative toan alleged 
liaison between Madame de Genlis and the Duke de Chartres, which 
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were subsequently strengthened into a general belief by the myste- 
rious appearance of an adopted daughter, afterwards known by the 
name of Pamela. This foundling was educated with the children 
of the Duke, and experienced all the care of the most affectionate 
mother from the Countess de Genlis. 

It was during her engagement as preceptress of the Duke de 
Chartres’ children that Madame de Genlis began her career as a 
writer, by her works on education, which were soon found in the 
hands of all the fashionable mothers of families. “The Theatre of 
Education,” “ Adela and Theadore,” “The Evenings of the Castle,” 
and the “ Annals of Virtue,” of the Countess de Genlis, were the 
most popular, and certainly among the most excellent works ever 
produced of their kind. But Madame de Genlis’ ambition was not 
to be satisfied by the production of works on education merely, and 
the good people of Paris were soon astonished to see a religious 
work proceed from the Palais Royal, the object of which wasto prove 
that religion is the basis of all happiness and of all philosophy. It 
was soon discovered, however, that this work waz a sort-of compi- 
lation. The works of the Abbe Gauchat on religion had furnished 
materials, the Abbe Lamourette had arranged them, and the Coun- 
tess had added the notes merely.—She soon afterwards wrote annth- 
er religious work, and began a controversy with the philosophers ; 
but the conduct of this lady when the revolution began, gives great 
reason to doubt whether she was ever either sincere or serious. 

The part that the Orleans faction played at the beginning of the 
revolution, is well known; and Madame de Genlis is charged, per- 
haps, most unjustly, with having been anactive agent, if not one of the 
contrivers of the plots of that faction. It is certain that she was par- 
ticularly intimate with Petion and Barrére; the one, the principal 
instrument in the attack on the Palace of Louis XVI.; and the other 
one of the most intimate friends of Robespierre. 

In 1791 she resigned the situation of governess of the Duke of 
Orleans’ Children; but she shortly after resumed it in consequence 
of Mademoiselle d’Orleans being dangerously ill. She, however, 
stipulated that she would immediately depart for England with her 
pupil. Accordingly, in October 1791, she visited that country, 

C.—voL. ul, No. 3. 
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and resided three months at Bath, nine months at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and made a tour through various parts of the kingdom. 

In September 1792, Madame de Genlis was desired to return to 
Paris without delay, a decree against emigrants having been pass- 
ed by the Convention, to which decree the absence of the Duke’s 
daughter would render her amenable. Madame de Genlis accord- 
ingly returned and resigned her charge; but on the following day, 
she and her pupil were declared to be emigrants, and were or- 
dered to quit Paris within forty-eight hours, and France without 
delay. Madame de Genlis now determined to reside in England, 
but was entreated by the Duke of Orleans to accompany his daugh- 
ter to Tournay, and stay till he could engage a proper person to 
take the place of governess. To this Madame de Genlis consent- 
ed. It was at Tournay that Pamela, her adopted daughter, was 
married to the unfortunate brother of the Duke of Leinster, who 
afterwards lest his life in the Irish rebellion. Circumstances pre- 
vented the Duke of Orleans from procuring another governess for 
his daughter, and she therefore remained under the care of Ma- 
dame deGenlis. When the Austrians reconquered Flanders, Ma- 
dame de Genlis withdrew with her pupil to Switzerland, and 
wished to settle at Zug, where they were joined by the Duke de 
Chartres; but the magistrates of the town would not permit their 
stay ; and General Montesquion, who had emigrated to Bremgar- 
ton, provided for these exiled and wandering females an asylum 
in the convent of St. Clair. The Princess of Orleans shortly after- 
wards quitted Madame de Genlis, and went to reside under the 
care of her aunt, the Princess of Conti, who, at that period, resid- 
ed at Friburgh. 

Madame de Genlis herself quitted the Convent of St. Clair, in 
May 1794, and went to Altona, whence she removed to Hamburg, 
where there were great numbers of emigrants, many of them 
persons whom she had formerly known, but who avoided her com- 
pany. She might therefore have remained there solitary amidst 
crowds of her compatriots, had she not drawn down upon herself 
the anger of Monsieur Rivarol, an emigrant well known for his wit 
and sarcastic humour. She next retired to a farm-house at Silk, 
Holstein, where she wrote her works entitled “ The Knights of the 
Swan,” “ Rash Vows,” “The Rival Mothers,” and “The Little Em- 
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igrants.” She also published “A Refutation of the Calumnies 
which had been heaped upon her for her conduct during the Rev- 
olution.” 

In the year 1800, Madame de Genlis obtained leave to return to 
France, and Napoleon gave her apartments in the arsenal, and a 
pension. Since that period her pen has been constantly active. 
Her works are as numerous as those of Voltaire. The “Theatre of 
Education,” is considered much the hest of them.—aAll, however, 
are written in a very graceful style, with much ingenuity,and display 
an active mind and an elegant fancy. 

Ever since the return of Louis Philippe of Orleans (the present 
king) to France, after the restoration of the Bourbons, great kind- 
ness had been shown to this accomplished writer by his family, up to 
the last moment of her life. She died at Paris, on the 21st of De- 
eember 1830, at the age of 84 years. 





Selected. e 
“GEBEL TEIR; 


OR, MOUNTAIN OF BIRDS.” 





Continued from No. 5. vol. I. 





The perch being vacated by the contented denizen of the banks 
of the Hudson, a canvass-back Duck winged his way to succeed 
him, and having taken his stand on a convenient shelf which the 
pulpit contained for the accommodation of web-footers, thus began. 
“f have listened with great pleasure, Mr. President, to the des- 
cription which the preceding delegates have given of the prospe- 
rity they witness, and which, so far as my observation goes, I can 
fully confirm. Desirous as I am, that this fortunate condition of 
affairs may be lasting, I cannot help feeling anxiously alive to any 
thing that may seem to endanger it; and the rapid progress of 
luxury I fear has that tendency. It is known to you, Sir, that af- 
ter hatching our young on the shores of the vast estuaries to the 
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northward of the United States, we guide our flocks to more ge- 
nial climes, and alight early in winter in great numbers on the 
surface of the Chesapeake, and especially at the mouth of the Sus- 
quehannah, where we find an esculent grass extremely grateful to 
our palates, and which gives us a flavor that the luckless epicures 
of Europe can have no conception of from any viand that employs 
their gastronomic faculties.* From the moment our value was 
discovered, we have made large contributions to the repasts of 
Maryland, and as our residence over these subaqueous pastures 
extends into Lent, we annually endanger the souls as well as the 
bodies of the good Catholics of that state, who cannot refrain from 
us during the prohibited season. We may boast of being prolific, 
but the rapid growth of Baltimore, has prevented any of our theo- 
rists from fearing that we should grow too numerous; early coup- 
lings therefore are not discouraged, and we lay our eggs with the 
confidence that our fine progeny will both eat and be eaten. So 
long, Sir, as things continued in their old course we did not repine 
at the annual toll we paid to the gourmands of Baltimore: de- 
struction impends over birds, as well as men, and those who de- 
vote themselves to the profession among the latter either as the 
disciples of Mars or Esculapius, are held in high distinction.— 
When we first teach our callow broods the use of their sculls, (by 
which I mean their feet not their heads, thank heaven! the crani- 
um costs us no trouble; birds are directed by unerring instinct, 
men often wander through erroneous reason,) we enjoy the paren- 
tal cares over the little convoy about us, and do not embitter our 
existence with the reflection that many of them may fall prema- 
turely; convinced from past experience, that enough will survive, 
to raise up future broods and perpetuate the fame of our tribe. But, 
Sir, as the members of Congress have sometimes delayed their 
journies to feast on us, we feel that our destiny is intimately con- 
nected with that of the republic, and this brings me to the point, 
Sir, on which I have hinted an apprehension respecting the dura- 
tion of its prosperity. 

It is well known, Sir, that the progress of luxury is dangerous 





* Apicius never tasted green turtle; the gastrologists of Europe have no canvass-backs. 
Unfortunates! Eprror. 
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to a nation, a truth that is more frequently reiterated by those 
whose locality hinders their participation in it; and that edible 
luxury is of all others the most deleterious. A nation is on the 
verge of decay, whenever the culinary art is brought to great per- 
fection, and its professors become skilful and multiplied; and 
though on this score, much the largest portion of the confederation 
is very remote from danger, there are indications, that it may. be 
early felt in some districts, and the contagion will soon spread. 
It is, Sir, a startling fact that canvass-backs are no longer confined 
to the tables of Washington and Baltimore, but the Bostonians, 
(and of course all the intermediate gourmands) who already had 
brants, which sometimes approximate to our excellence, are not 
satisfied, but their purveyors have extended their, grasp even to 
the Susquehannah, and numbers of canvass-backs are now sent to 
the Luculli who have so widely deviated from the course of their 
Puritan forefathers. To my mind, Mr. President, this is a most 
alarming symptom, and if some member of Congress does not 
speedily call the matter up,and move for the production of returns, 
and to have them printed, they will be deficient in their usual 
watchfulness. I beg, Sir, that this case may be fully understood, 
and the extent of it considered. J know, Sir, as who of us does 
not, that the Dutch send vast quantities of plovers’ eggs to Eng- 
land, and that the red-legged partridges, after being embedded in 
trufles, and properly encrusted, are despatched from Perigord to 
Madrid and St. Petersburg. But these things in Europe are less 
dangerous, where long established regulations confine luxury with- 
in the salutary limits of privilege. The hierarchy and the nobility 
are admirable inventions to restrain Juxury within narrow limits. 
The people at large seldom impair their digestion by superfluous 
exercise of it; a frugal diet keeps them on a level with their insti- 
tutions, and Juxury that might otherwise overwhelm their legiti- 
mate governments seldom escapes from its well refined, regular 
channels. But, Sir, the case is essentially different in the United 
States; there no obstructions impede the progress of society, no 
privileged classes confine the danger within themselves. The 
whole nation is obnoxious to it, and the same people who would 
be kept cool in most parts of Europe by potatoes or rye bread, 
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there inflame their blood with turkies, partridges, and pigeons. 
The delegates from these tribes can confirm my statement, one of 
them indeed has anticipated it. J do not mean at present, to ground 
any particular motion on these general observations, but the fate 
of canvass-backs as well as of the republic interests me too deep- 
ly, to allow of any indifference to either. I repeat it, Sir, J appre- 
hend serious difficulties from the inroads of luxury. What bird 
of any reflection can be insensible of the consequences? 1 hope 
the political economists of the union will ere long take up the sub- 
ject, and reflect maturely on the following points, devoting a chap- 
ter to each, with concluding remarks on their general connexion : 
An Italian Opera in New York; a French Theatre in Philadelphia; 
Academies of the Fine Arts in all the chief cities; canvass-backs 
in Boston ; canals uniting the lakes with the ocean and the Ohio; 
rail roads over the Alleghanie>.” 

The smooth form and the glossy, buoyant plumage of the can- 
vass-back, were succeeded by the haggard mien of alank Vulture, 
who with the Jowering aspect of fasting greediness, flew to the 
perch and in hoarse tones addressed the Assembly :* “Mr. Pre- 
sident, principles are eternal, nature never varies, instinct is uner- 
ring, all deviation from it is affectation. I am now fifty-four years 
old. My ample experience has taught me there is no safety but 
in following nature. I have but two faults; one is being too iras- 
cible, the consequence of an ardent temperament, the other is be- 
tween my God and myself. I have felt justly indignant at some 
things that have been uttered by preceding orators. J do not va- 
lue myself on the antiquity of my family, though it is coeval with 
the first murder, after sin and death followed Satan over chaos to 
invade this new made world. Our habits and our rights are from 
time immemorial. It occasioned me therefore surprize to hear 
some of the observations that have fallen from delegates who have 
preceded me. Their observations were silly and false ;” (the 
President here cried “Order,” with a hardly perceptible motion of 
his beak, yet the sound pervaded the assembly like the far distant 


* This Vulture is a vile plagiarist ; the whole style and many of the phrases he uses are lit- 
erally taken from some harangues delivered in a foreign language, which it is useless to par- 
ticnlarize, as they are not likely to be seen by any reader of this volume—Eb. 
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rumbling of thunder or of an earthquake.) “Sir, T hope I shall 
not be interrupted; | know when [ am in order; it would be 
strange if I did not with my aptitudes, experience, and the situa- 
tions I have filled. Galileo was made to recant before the igno- 
rant Doctors of the Inquisition the sublime truths he discovered. 
I repeat it, Sir, the observations I alluded to were unworthy of the 
feathered creation, they were both silly and false.” (Another 
sound of “Order” was heard a little louder, as if the thunder was 
approaching—at the same time, the President from a mere feeling 
of ennui and fatigue, feelings that all Presidents of deliberative as- 
semblies are called on to suffer, made a movement in changing his 
bearing a little, lifting one leg to stretch it, and in doing so, he 
displayed unostentatiously a claw that would have grasped a do- 
zen vultures in its talons.) “I mean no offence, Mr. President, 
my language is plain and unstudied, but with no intention to of- 
fend; and the slightest hint from you, Sir, will always have its ef- 
fect. I am extremely docile.- Socrates ordered his disciples to 
sacrifice a Cock to Esculapius. “Fontenelle said, if he held truth 
in his hand like a bird, he would crush it. Dr. Paley subscribed 
to the thirty-nine articles from expediency. Iam willing like 
these and other eminent men to sacrifice my opinions to the pub- 
lic good. “Self-love and social are the same,” is the remark of 
the great English poet, Pope. New opinions and new truths are 
perpetually arising in society. The learned Presbyter Astarloa, 
since the beginning of the present century, has thrown light on the 
obscure history of the Basque language. In his enthusiasm he 
wantons in all the extremes of grammatical voluptuousness almost 
to the confines of indecency. He has fully shown, demonstrated 
philosophically and logically, that it is not only coeval with the 
confusion miraculously produced on the plain of Sennaar, but that 
it was most probably the language spoken by the father and mother 
of mankind in paradise. Every one knows my docility. I am 
easily convinced : I have no false shame to prevent my acknow- 
ledging my errors. But, Sir, I love and adore the public good. I 
want nothing for myself, and this made me allude to the observa- 
tions of certain delegates who have taken a partial view of affairs. 
Had their flight been as lofty as yours, Mr. President, they would 
by glancing ever a wider horizon have avoided their mistakes. 
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Two Birds, Sir, who have addressed you, have complained of 
being eaten in unusual quantities. Sir, this affords no ground of 
complaint. The birds will not be so foolish as tochange the order 
ofnature. Some birds are made to be eaten, and what signifies it, 
whether by men, by worms, or by my tribe of vultures? And, Sir, 
if men eat them, we eat men: if the complaints of the delegates 
referred to be well founded, our right, Sir, to do so, might be here- 
after disputed. Unnatural ideas of what men call humanity would 
make an alarming inroad. The destination of vultures was origi- 
nally clear; it has always been a lofty one. It was one of my an- 
cestors, Mr. President, who was called upon in the other world, to 
feast on the eternal liver of Prometheus. Human ambition has in 
all ages furnished us with repasts. It is striving’against the order 
of nature to act differently. One error entails others. The Greeks 
and Romans who burnt dead heroes, and the Hindoos who con- 
sume live widows, are notorious for many deviations from sound 
doctrines. That vultures should feed on men is the order of na- 
ture. Jt matters not whether our prey bea solitary wretch who has 
perished with the inclemency of a wintry storm on some bleak 
mountain, or the thick strewed victims of a field of battle. Not 
only is it right and proper for us thus to feed, but it is considered 
in one of the favorite journals of Europe, one which vaunts itself as 
being a director of public taste and opinion in Britain, to select our 
repasts as a pleasant subject for jesting.* But we do not jest, we 
are stern, voracious and unrelenting in our meals, and in minds less 
trained than those of the wits of Edinburg, they are apt to inspire 
aversion and horror. 

Sir, I dislike innovation. Abuses creep in by degrees; they 
should be resisted in the first stages. Obsta principiis. A false 
mawkish feeling of what is called humanity, tends to our destruc~ 
tion. The poets among men have made vultures the avengers of 
crime and ambition. If others choose to make the same thingsa jest, 
I have no objection, it tends to produce a good effect. Already in 
many countries it is considered the height of brutality to leave a 
corpse exposed to our ravages. This is a weakness very noxious 





*See the Noctes Ambrosiane in some of the numbers of Blackwood's Magazine for 1827.— 
Eb. 
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to us. Many of the most powerful and renowned among men, have 
thought very differently. We follow the march of ambition. We 
hover over the steps of heroes. ‘The warriors who in different ages, 
have issued from the regions of ‘Tartary, have been great patrons of 
our race. Napoleon was agreat purveyor to us. The Spaniards, 
in all ages, as they often carry revenge beyond the death of their 
enemies, and refuse to inter them, have helped to sustain our race. 
The truly barbarous Inquisition, condemned their victims to the 
stake, instead of leaving their bodies to us. Some other nations, 
give up the bodies of criminals to their Surgeons. These are per- 
verse practises, which we consider as so many infringements of 
our rights. But, Sir, men will have some excuse for their absur- 
dities, if birds adopt false conclusions—in that case men will be 
justified in their false courses. I have heard with indignation, the 
complaints of some birds that they were devoured. Every bird, 
Sir, is born to fulfil his destiny. We are all bound to devote our- 
selves to the public good, and if any child of mine should prove 
false to the cause of his tribe, | would come back from the other 
world, and tear out his heart to avenge the disgrace of the blood 
he has received from his noble ancestors. Sir, I will not occupy 
your time longer with my unpremeditated thoughts. Birds that are 
good to eat, were made for that purpose. Let each one fulfil his 
destiny. Heroes and vultures will accomplish theirs.” 





FROM THE JOURNAL OF A RESIDENT IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


“I found for the first time the sensitive plant, growing wild. It 
spreads very often over marshy ground, something like a tumbler. 
The sensitive leaves spread out prettily from the creeping tendrils 
in the sunshine, something like lady-fern.—It is curious to come to 
a little dingle of them, where there are thousand tendrils, all inter- 
woven, like a bramble thicket, to shake the twig, and communicate 
the vibration of the whole, and see ten thousand green leaves, so 
curling themselves up, and shrinking back at your approach, as if 
afraid of being trod on, and feeling the sensation of life, running 
over them all, as a shock of electricity.” 

D.—vot. 1, No. 3. 
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[We present our readers with the following extract from J. K. 
Paulding’s last interesting novel, the “Dutchman’s Fireside,” 
which from its graphic sketch and pathetic narrative will both 
delight and instruct.—Ep.} 


It was a cheerful and inspiring morning as ever shone upon the 
rich plains of the happy Hudson—happy in being the chosen river 
on whose bosom floats the tide of fashion to and fro; on whose 
delicious borders dwell, in rustic competency, thousands of con- 
tented human beings, enjoying the fruits of their labors amid the 
fruitions of a blameless life anda quiet spirit. The day was such 
aone as I myself prefer to all others; when the sun di'Tuses his in- 
fluence through a gauzy veil of semi-transparent clouds, which tem- 
per his rays into mild genial warmth, that, while it takes, perhaps, 
from the vigor of the body, communicates to the mind a delicious 
and luxurious aptitude for the indulgence of the gentler emotions. 
In such days, and through such a medium, the beauties of nature 
exhibit only their softest features, and display their greatest vari- 
eties of shade and coloring; the winds are hushed; the waters 
smooth and glassy; the foliage wears a fleecy softness; the hills 
appear more beautiful: the mountains, magnified in the misty 
vagueness of distance, seem blended with the skies; the different 
shades of green that deck the bosom of the earth become more 
distinct, yet more harmonious than when basking in the glare of the 
sun; and every sound that meets the ear, like every object that at- 
tracts theeye, partakes in the gentle harmony thatreigns all around. 
It is in the remembrance of such scenes in after life, and amid the 
struggles, hopes and disappointments which checker the course of 
manhood, that we are apt to contrast our present cares with our for- 
mer enjoyments, exaggerating both, and giving a false estimate of 
the different periods of an existence, which, if we fairly hold the 
balance, will be found pretty much the same in all its various 
changes, from the cradle to the grave. 
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Our little party consisted of Master-commandant Ariel, chief man- 
ager, factotum, &c. as busy as a bee, as noisy as a caty-did, and as 
merry as acricket; Catalina, Sybrandt, and some half a score of 
the beaux and belles of Albany, who had come to the mansion 
house bright and early in the morning, all dressed in neat and sim- 
ple attire, befitting a ramblé’among the wild roses and clambering 
vines of that happy island. This little paradise, to speak in the 
learned phrase, was an alluvial formation of times long past, com- 
posed of the rich spoils of the surrounding lands, deposited by the 
river. It wasas level as the surface of the stream in which it was 
embosomed, and covered with a carpet of rich, luxuriant verdure, 
which, when it was not pastured, gave to the scythe a glorious har- 
vest three times a year. Onevery side, and all around, the banks 
were fringed with the light silvery foliage of the water-willows,min- 
gled with tufts of wild roses, and growths of nameless wild flowers 
of every hue and various odours, and canopied at intervals with 
clambering vines, whose long tendrils sometimes bent down and 
waved to and fro on the gliding waters, as they passed slowly by. 
Within, this leafy barrier was nothing but a green sward, shaded 
at various intervals by the vast giants of the alluvial growth—elms 
and plane trees, of such towering majesty, that they overlooked the 
gentle eminences which bounded the flats on either side. The 
witching murmurs of the waters, as they glided along under the 
willow branches and nodding vines, mingled with a chorus of a 
thousand birds, who remained all summer in undisturbed posses- 
sion; and though the pipe of the shepherd was never heard in these 
pleasant abodes, it was aptly supplied by the music of harmonious 
nature, the murmuring waters, and the warblers of the woodland. 

Under the skilful guidance of the active, indefatigable Ariel, the 
little party arrived at the scene of their anticipated pleasures, all 
gay and happy, save our friend Sybrandt, who, from the moment 
he joined the group, felt the spell of the demon besetting him sore- 
ly. His gaiety was repressed, his faculties benumbed, and his 
youthful vigor changed to a leaden inertness, by that habitual shy- 
ness and awkwardness, the very consciousness of which prevented 
all efforts to shake it off. He was always either behind or before 
the party, and generally too far from it to hear what was said. 
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Thus, when the hilarity of the: youthful spirit effervesced into a 
sprightly laugh, the demon of pride, suspicion, and consciousness, 
whispered that the laugh was at him. The other young men were 
indeed, quite as awkward, and without his knowledge and acquire- 
ments ; but they made an excellent figure, notwithstanding, and 
performed their parts with a gay, gallait frankness, such as women 
jn all situationslove. They had lived in the world at Albany, mix~ 
ed in its business, and dissipated their self love in the pursuit of vari- 
ous objects, while poor Sybrandt had passed his youth in nursing 
the offspring of solitude—sensibility, pride, and selfishness. It is 
social intercourse alone, that by calling us off from self contempla- 
tion, and make it necessary to remember and to administer to the 
wants or the enjoyments of others, can make man happy himself, 
and an instrument of happiness to others. 

When they came to the river side, where lay the little boat which 
was to take them to the island, Sybrandt had sworn to himself 
that he would offer his hand to Catalina, to assist her in embark- 
ing. But he wasso long before he could screw himself up to the 
direful feat, that one of the Albany lads, more gallant as well as 
more alert, was beforehand with him. A bashful man is like a 
tiger—he makes but one effort, and if it fails, slinks away to hisjun- 
gle, and essays notanother. I myself have my own experience to 
vouch for this; having in the far off days of my gallantry, full ma- 
ny a time and oft, in dining out, gathered myself together, with a 
gallant ferocity, to ask the lady of the feast for the honor of a glass 
of wine with her. But alas! if peradventure the lady listened not 
to my first demonstration, I was prone to relapse into an utter and 
incurable incapacity to repeat the mighty effort. The sound of 
my voice died suddenly, and word spoke I never more. So it was 
with master Sybrant, who, having expended his power in a flash of 
the pan, sunk only the lower for the exertion he had made. 

The little party landed, and pursued their pleasures in separate 
groups, or couples, as chance or inclination prompted. In those 
days of Doric innocence and simplicity—and thanks to heaven, it 
is so stillin our happy country—young people of different sexes 
could enjoy the pleasures of a rural ramble, in parties or in pairs, 
without the remotest idea of impropriety, and without waking a 
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single breath of scandal. If there be any thing in the music, the 
repose, the fascinating and quiet beauties of nature that excites to 
love, it is gentle and virtuous love ; an awakening impulse rather 
than an ungovernable passion; and if perchance it works to final 
mischief, it is rather from accident than purpose—nature thar. de- 
pravity. It is not here that the sensual passions acquire their over- 
powering energies; but at midnight revels, where dazzling lights, 
artificial splendor, seducing music, high seasoned viands, and lux- 
urious wines, pamper the senses into lascivious longings, and swell 
the imagination to exaggerated conceptions of pleasure, which car- 
ry us away, we know not, and care not, whither. Long may it be, 
before it is the fashion to abridge the freedom of virgins, and ex- 
tend that of wives, in our country. 

Catalina having carried her point in making Sybrandt one of the 
party, was rather in a better humour with him than usual. She 
placed him now and then in various ways, and sometimes raised a 
laugh at his expense. The first fine edge of the feelings, fortunate- 
ly for mankind, both in pleasure and pain, is worn off by the first 
enjoyment and the first suffering. Were it not so—but I am in- 
sensibly becoming a moralist, when I only aspire to story telling. 
Sybrandt by degrees already felt like a musical instrument, in bet- 
ter tune for being played upon, and two or three times caught him- 
self actually enjoying the scene and the festivity of his companions. 
The ridicule of women sometimes make men only more bold and 
confident—and I have known a most exemplary modest person 
downright saucy by the freedom of others. Indeed, there is not in 
the world so impudent a being, as a shy man forced out of his shy- 
ness. The very impulse carries him to the opposite extreme.— 
The bent of Sybrandt’s mind had, however, been too long and too 
rigid to be relaxed all at once. 

I pity the most exalted of all created beings who cannot feel the — 
inspiration of the balmy air, the music and the smiles of nature; for 
he can have neither sensibility nor imagination. It was not so with 
Sybrandt ; though apparently a most unpromising pupil for the school 
of romance, there were, if we mistake not, certain springs of action, 
and certain Jatent fires hidden and buried in his head and heart, 
which only required to be touched, or lighted, to make him a far 
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other being, than he seemed just now. As the morning passed, he 
insensibly began to feel less awkward, and his shyness gradually 
wore away. He ventured to speak to some of the young damsels, 
and finally, had the unparalleled intrepidity to attach himself to the 
side of his cousin in a stroll under the vine and willows that skirt- 
ed the shores of the little island. 

By degrees, the feelings which nature had implanted in his 
heart, opened and expanded, like the seeds which lay dormant in 
the deep shades of the forest for years, until the trees being cut 
down, the warm sunbeams waken them to life and vegetation. The 
emotion of his heart for a while overpowered his long cherished ti- 
midity, and lent to his tongue an eloquence that pleased, while it 
surprised Catalina. The rich stores of imagery, which long read- 
ing and contemplation had gathered in his mind, where they had 
lain enchained in the icy fetters of timidity, were let loose by the new 
born warmth that thrilled through his frame, and flowed forth with- 
out study or effort into striking observations, tender associations, and 
sparkles of a rich and glowing fancy. Catalina listened with as- 
tonishment to the animated statue, and as she looked him in the 
face, while pouring fourth the treasures of his mind, and saw the di- 
vinity that sparkled in his eyes, she once or twice detected herself 
in thinking Sybrandt as handsome as an aid-de-camp. He too, felt 
elevated in his own estimation; for the first time in his life he had 
listened to his own voice without feeling his heart beat with appre- 
hension, and for the first time he could look back upon an hour spent 
in the society of a female, without a pang of the keenest mortifi- 


cation. 

“Sybrandt,” at length said Catalina, “why don’t you talk so eve- 
ry day?” 

“Because every day is not like to-day, nor are you, my cousin, 
always what you are now.” 

A silence ensued, from which they were roused by the cheerful, 
joy-inspiring shouts of Ariel, who had prepared his collation, and 
summoning all the rambling lads and lasses to come and partake of 
his prudent forethought. To him eating was an affair of the first 
consequence ; he never joined a party either of business or pleasure, 
without first reducing it to a certainty that there would be no starva- 
tion attending it; it was almost as affecting as a last dying speech 
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to hear him relate the melancholy story of the ruin of a brace of the 
finest woodcock he ever saw, by the “d d stupid folly” of 
his cook, who roasted them ina pot instead of before the fire. The 
good Ariel had spread his stores on a snow-white tablecloth of am- 
ple dimensions, laid upon the rich green sward beneath a canopy 
of vines, that clambered over the tops of a clump of sassafras, whose 
aromatic buds sent forth a grateful fragrance. Here he marshalled 
his forces with great discretion, placing the lads and lasses alter- 
nately around the rural repast, and enjoining upon the former the 
strictest attention to his nearest neighbor. As to himself, he could 
never sit still where there was room for action. He curvetted a- 
round the little circle like a merry spaniel; cracked his jokes, and 
laughed only the louder when nobody joined ; helped himself, and 
ate and talked, all at the same time, with a zest, a hilarity, and hon- 
est frankness that communicated themselves to all about him, in- 
fecting them with a contagious merriment.. The birds chirped over 
their heads, the flowers grew beneath their feet, the mild summer 
breeze played upon their cheeks, hope glowed in their hearts, and 
youth and health were their handmaids; why then should they not 
laugh and be merry ? 

But a plague on Nature! she is a female after all, and there is no 
trusting her. As thus they sat unheeding all but themselves and 
the present moment, Nature had been at work unnoticed by the 
little crew, gathering in one great mass a pack of dark rolling 
clouds along the western horizon. The banks of the little isle 
were, as we said before, fringed all around by trees and shrubbery, 
and tangled vines, that quite hid the opposite shores, making it a 
little world within itself. The dark tempest gathered in the west, 
had therefore escaped the notice of the party, until the moment 
when a burst of merriment was interrupted by a flash of lightning 
and a quick, sharp crash of thunder. When the creator speaks, all 
nature is silent ; and if, as some suppose, the leaping lightning is the 
quick glancing of his angry eye, the thunder, the threatening of his 
voice, no wonder if every sound is hushed when they break from the 
pitchy darkness of the heavens. The laugh ceased—the birds be- 
came silent in their leafy bowers—the trees stilled their sweet 
whisperings—the insects chirped no longer, and the river murmur- 
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ed no more. There was a dead pause ia the air, the earth, and the 
waters, save when the creator of them all spoke from the depths of 
his vast obscurity. 

The merry makers looked at each other in silence, and in silence 
sat, until Ariel ventured to clear his voice with a“ hem!” which, to 
say the truth, lacked much of its wonted vigorous energy and 
clearness. Sybrandt gained a position whence he could overlook 
the island barrier, and came back running to announce that a thun- 
der storm: was coming on rapidly—so rapidly, that it would be im- 
possible to cross the river and gain the nearest house in time to es- 
cape its fury. The damsels looked at the young men, and the 
young men looked at thedamsels. One had on her best hat, anoth~ 
er her new shawl, a third had her holiday chintz gown, and each 
and all wore some favorite piece of finery, which, though perad- 
veature Dolly the cook and Betty the chambermaid would scorn to 
wear, even on week days, in this age of rapid unparalleled improve- 
ment, when all was dear totheir simple, innocent affections. The 
boys too, as they were called, and still are called among the old 
lords of the land, had on their Sunday gear, which, as they never 
run in debt to the tailor, it behoved them to nurse with special 
care. What was to be done in thissore dilemma? for now the quick 
keen flashes, the equally keen crashes that came with them, and 
the dead dull calm that intervened, announced that the rain and 
the tempest was nigh. 

Ariel was as busy as an assistant alderman at a fire, and about as 
useful. Being a man that was always ina hurry when there was 
no occasion, it may be naturally supposed, that when there was an 
occasion, he would be in such a great hurry that his resolves would 
tread upon one another’s heels, or impede their operations by run- 
ning athwart each other, and breaking their heads. And so, in- 
deed, it happened ; he was ten times more busy than when he had 
nothing to do: swore at the lads for not doing something ; suggested 
a thousand impracticable things; and concluded, good man! by 
wishing with all his soul they were safe housed in the old mansion. 

Catalina had been brought up at the boarding school in the fear 
of thunder. The school mistress, indeed, always encouraged the 
young ladies by precept not to be frightened: but she never failed 
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to disappear in a thunderstorm, and was one time discovered be- 
tween two feather beds almost smothered to death. It is to be re- 
gretted that this natural and proper feeling of awe which accompa- 
nies the sublime phenomena of nature should degenerate into ab- 
ject fear or irrational superstition. Divested of these, the approach 
of a thunder storm is calculated to awaken the mind to the most 
lofty associations with the great being who charges and discharges 
this vast artillery, and to exalt the imagination into the highest re- 
gions of lofty contemplation. But fear is an abject, soul-subduing 
sentiment, which monopolizes the mind, debases the physical man 
and shuts out every feeling allied to genuine piety and faith. 

Suddenly an idea struck Sybrandt, which was instantly adopted 
and put into execution. The boat, a broad flat skiff, was drawn up 
the bank, and placed bottom upwards, with one side supported by 
sticks, and the other reclining on the ground towards the west, so 
that the rain might run offin that direction. The few minutes which 
intervened between this operation and the bursting of thetorrent of 
rain were employed by the young men in covering the open spaces 
about the sides of the boat with grass and branches, as well as the 
time would admit. There was only space enough under this shel- 
ter for the young women, though Ariel managed to find himself a 
place amongthem. He was a good natured, kind hearted man, but 
he did not like being out in the storm any more than his neigh- 
bors. The young men stood cowering under a canopy of thick vines, 
which shaded the boat and a little space besides. It was observed 
that Sybrandt placed himself nearest that end of the boat under 
which Catalina was sheltered, and that he was particular in the 
disposition of the grass and branches in that quarter. 

A few, a very few minutes of dead silence on the part of our 
little group intervened before the tempest sent forth its hoards of 
wind and rain, smiting the groaning trees, and deluging the thirs- 
ty earth till it could drink no more, but voided the surplus into the 
swelling stream, that began anon to rise and roar in angry vio- 
lence—This storm was for a long time traditionary for its terri- 
ble violence ; and for more than half a century people talked of 
the incessant flashes of lightning, the stunning and harsh violence 
of the thunder, the deluge of rain, the hurricane which accompa- 

E.—vow. u, No. 3. 
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nied it, the lofty trees that were either split with lightning or torn 
up by the wind, and the damage done by the sudden swelling of 
the river on that remarkable day. 

The party that found shelter under the oat fared indifferently 
well; but the others were in a few moments wet to the skin. The 
little flexible willows bent down to let the storm pass over them ; 
but the sturdy elms and plane trees stood stiff to the blast that 
wrung their arms from their bodies, and scattered them in the air 
like straws and feathers. The rushing winds, the roaring of the 
troubled waters, were mingled with incessant flashes of lightning, 
accompanied by those quick, sharp explosions of thunder that pro- 
claim the near approach of electric power.—At length the little 
party was roused by a peal that seemed to have rent the vault of 
heaven, and beheld with terror and dismay a vast plane tree, with- 
in a hundred yards distance, directly in front of them, shivered from 
top to bottom like a reed. The explosion for a moment stilled 
the tempest of rain, during which interval the vast dissevered 
trunk stood trembling and nodding, like one suddenly struck by 
the hand of death. Another moment, and the winds resumed their 
empire, the vast monarch of the isle fell to the ground with a tre- 
mendous crash, and the force of Omnipotence was demonstrated 
in the instantaneous destruction of a work which long ages had 
brought to maturity. 

The young women screamed, and the youths shuddered, as they 
beheld this vast giant of nature yielding in an instant to a migh- 
tier power. But soon they were drawn of to the contemplation of 
a new danger. It is well known how sudden, nay, almost instan- 
taneous, is the swelling of our rivers, especially near their sources, 
and where they traverse a hilly or mountainous region. The lit- 
tle isle where the scene is laid was but a few feet above the ordi- 
nary level of the stream itself, which now began to dash its waves 
beyond the usual barrier, until at length the situation of the little 
party became extremely critical. The land had become less safe 
than the waters, and immediate measures were taken to prepare for 
the inundation, by turning the boat upon her bottom again. The 
party was arranged on the benches to the best advantage, and the 
young men stood prepared to ply the oar the moment the boat 
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was floated off. Soon the tremendous torrent rolled over the 
surface of the whole island in one mighty mass of dark waters, 
speckled with white foam; and the boat was carried down the 
stream with the swiftness of an arrow. The difficulty was to €s- 
cape the trees and bushes, which still reared their heads above the 
waters, since it was obvious that nothing could preserve the boat 
but her being kept from the slightest interruption in her course. 
The great object, therefore, was, to avoid every obstacle, and to 
keep her head directly down the stream till they met with some 
little nook or cove where the current was less violent. In times 
of danger the master spirit instinctively takes the lead, and the 
lesser ones instinctively yield obedience. 

Ever since the coming of the storm Sybrandt had seemed a new 
being, animated by a newly awakened soul. The excitement of 
the scene had by degrees caused him to forget his shyness; and 
now the presence of danger and the necessity of exertion roused 
into action those qualities which neither himself nor others were 
conscious he possessed: He who had trembled at the idea of be- 
ing introduced ina drawing-room, and shrunk from the encounter 
of a smiling female eye, now stood erect in the composure of un- 
awed manhood, with a steady hand and a steady eye, guiding the 
little skiff through the roaring whirlpools and angry currents, fu- 
riously conflicting with each other, almost as skilful as a veteran 
Mississippi boatman. All else sat still in the numbness of irre- 
pressible apprehension. Even the busy Ariel was motionless in 
his seat, and his active tongue silent as the grave. But neither 
human skill nor human courage could struggle any length of time 
with the power of the waters, every moment aggravated by new 
accessions.—In turning a projecting point, round which the cur- 
rent whirled with increased impetuosity, the boat struck the edge 
of an old stump of a tree, just beneath the surface, and was upset 
in a single instant. Fortunate for some, though alas! not for all, 
the current made a sudden inflexion immediately below the pro- 
jecting point into a little shallow cove, where it subsided into re- 
pose.—It was in making for this harbour that the boat unfortunate- 
ly encountered the stump, which as | stated was not visible above 
the waters. It is with sorrowful emotions I record that the acci- 
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dent was fatal to two of the innocent girls and one of the young 
men, who sat in the bow of the boat which unfortunately, as she 
overturned, sheered out into the stream, and launched them into 
the force of the current. They were carried away and their bo- 
dies found a day or two afterwards many miles below. The oth- 
ers, with the exception of Catalina, were shot directly, and in an 
instant, by the sudden angle made by the current, into the little 
shallow quiet cove, where they were all preserved. Catalina was 
not one of these. Less strong and less inured to the sports and 
perils of rural life, she became insensible the moment the accident 
occured and would have quickly perished, had not Sybrandt swam 
into the edge of the turbulent whirlpool where she was floating, 
and brought her safely to the land. 

Sadly the remnant of our little party returned to their respec- 
tive homes without their lost companions, and sadly they con- 
trasted the beauty of the quiet gentle morning, and the happy an- 
ticipations that beckoned them forward to sportful revelry, with 
the uproar of nature, and the gloomy shadows of the evening, 
which closed in darkness, sorrow, and death. 





Selected. 


DUELLING GROUND. 


Among the crowds of persons, who cross to Hoboken in the sum- 
mer season, a great many are strangers, who have never seen the 
* Duelling Ground” and who feel an anxiety to visit the spot where 
Hamilton fell. That spot, however, is not as strange as is general- 
ly supposed, at Hoboken, but in a secluded situation some three 
miles further up the Hudson, called Whehawken. 

The duelling ground is close to the bank of the river, and of ve- 
ry difficult access by land—the approach being down a steep hill, 
of almost perpendicular descent, and so absolutely dangerous, that 
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aman having any regard for his neck, would not go that way 
to be shot. The space is too small and too uneven for the com- 
batants to make any great display—to march, wheel and flourish in 
martial style—and the duelists having taken their distance, merely 
turn on their heels and fire as the fatal word is given. 

A little on one side of this space, and out of the natural range of the 
shots, stands a tree, in which are shown sundry bullet holes, which 
bear witness either to the shaking hands or the relenting hearts—to 
the cowardice or the magnanimity, of some of the duelists; while 
the surrounding rocks are inscribed with the names and initials of 
many a visiter who is content with a less dangerous immortality than 
is to be purchased with the use of cold lead. Those who go there 
to be shot, escape the dangers of the cliff, by landing directly on 
the spot from their boats. 

Strangers, who feel a curiosity to see Hamilton’s monument, are 
disappointed, for that is no longer there. Jt was removed, because 
it was believed to have a bad moral effect, by encouraging others to 
go and expose their lives on the spot where so distinguished a man 
had fallen. Instead of serving as a beacon to warn others away, it 
would be taken as an excuse or justification for engaging in the 
same mad conflict—in fact as a sort of lure to duelling. Hence 
those, who never did a worthy action, who were incapable of imi- 
tating Hamilton in any.one of his great or good qualities, would take 
a foolish pride in following his only bad example, and shedding 
their blood at the foot of his monument, The fame of that great 
man requires no memorial of stone—no inscription in marble ; the 
hearts of his countrymen retain the impression of his deeds. But if 
a monument were necessary, the Duelling Ground was the last spot, 
which should have been thought of for its erection. 

Many is the insult which has been washed out, forgiven, or for- 
gotten on that ground. There, hot blood has been cooled, some- 
times with lead and sometimes with apprehension. There, youth 
has shown its madness, and there, wisdom has sacrificed to folly : 
there, genius has substituted the sword for the pen; there, the lover 
has exposed his heart to a weapon more dangerous than cupid’s, and 
for once pleased his mistress, by consenting to be killed; there, 
walking hour glasses have gone to have their sands hastened, or at 
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least sadly shaken, by an exchange of shots: there, cowards have 
trembled before each other like aspen leaves; and there, fools 
and madmen of all grades have gone to fight, because they had not 
courage to let italone. What a pity that the name of Hamilton 
should be found in such connexion! 





Selected. 


THE INQUISITION. 


Continued from No. 2. vol. 1. 


InTERLOcUTORY INvESTIGATION.—As soon as the person of the 
accused is secured his declaration is taken down, and this is called 
investigation. It is the common practice of these courts first to 
question him respecting the perpetrator of the offence, but in gene- 
ral terms, in order to avoid all anticipation and surprise. Respect- 
ing his crime he is interrogated in a special manner, and the whole 
is preceded by an oath tospeak the truth. With a similar view it 
is forbidden to allege against him any of the charges resulting from 
the process already formed, leaving him to discover all spontaneous- 
ly. This formality, if we except the oath, which, in such cases, 
amounts to a gross abuse, contributes to shorten the causes of those 
culprits who, by at once confessing, submit to the punishment de- 
served; and also,in cases of denial; by comparing the declaration 
of the prisoner with the impeachment of the informer and testimony 
of the witnesses, this measure tends to promote the discovery of the 
truth and the sincerity or duplicity of the parties. I again repeat 
that it is an abuse of judicial power to oblige a culprit, by means of 
an oath, to acknowledge a crime for which he is perhaps to suffer 
the capital punishment awarded by the law. This proposition 
which, a hundred years ago, would have been condemned as her- 
etical and subversive of public order, is now generally received as 
a political dogma. And, in truth, if we establish as a firm principle 
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that laws are not instituted for heroes, who does not see that it ar- 
gues a great inconsistency to expect the culprit will avow himself 
guilty when his life rests on his denial? The custom therefore of 
tendering an oath to extort the avowal of the party concerned in 
criminal matters has been a measure as anti-religious as it was anti- 
political ; and its result has been no other than to depreciate and de- 
bilitate a bond so respectable and efficacious in society, and at last 
to bring it into almost total disrepute. Let us now proceed to see 
the practice of the Inquisition in this particular. 

The culprit being carried before the tribunal, the judges, clothed 
in all the parade of terror suitable to their character, tender to him 
the oath whereby he swears to speak the truth to 4ll that may be 
asked of him. This practice, considering the nature of the inter- 
rogatory to which he is subjected in this tribunal, will be found to 
possess consequences in finitely greaterthan in any other. The cul- 
prit is obliged to declare his whole geneaology and descent, not- 
withstanding the court through other channels carries on the same 
scrutiny; and is obligated to make known whether any of his an- 
cestors, in a direct or transversal line, or his brothers, wife, children, 
or indeed himself have at any time previous been arraigned before 
the tribunal, and penanced by it.—One of the objects of the Inqui- 
sition in this preliminary inquiry is to get at a clue that may tend to 
implicatethe accused in a stronger manner ; for, as already observed, 
there is no proof however small or remote that is not grasped at, 
provided only it serves to aggravate his criminality. Another mo- 
tive isto obtain possession of the property he may have inherited, by 
declaring the right of succession as null and void, to the evident 
destruction of perhaps many families. 

In conformity to this the inquisitors compel all Jewish apostates, 
as well as all other offenders subject to sequestration, to declare on 
oath the names of all their relatives; and besides, whether they at 
any time testated, and before what notary. According to the same 
rule, and under the same oath, the culprit is further bound to make 
known every item of property he possesses, so that nothing escapes 
confiscation. This is rendered the more complete by the pardon of 
his life being granted to him the first time he falls into the fangs 
of the Inquisition; but of which he is pronounced unworthy if he 
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should in the smallest degree be wanting to the truth. And, al- 
though it is true that the relapsed is also under the obligation of ex- 
hibiting his property, notwithstanding he is divested of every hope 
of pardon, it is nevertheless clear that,as the second spoliation fol- 
lows on the heels of the former one, the gains are generally much 
less. The obligation imposed by the tribunal on the culprit who 
has before been condemned to do penance, and by which he is 
bound to declare whether this really was the case, is certainly ex- 
tremely singular; as, by this circumstance, he is proved to be a re- 
lapse, whence that mercy is denied to him which otherwise would 
have been granted if the fact had not been known. By this means 
a culprit may be carried to execution for the crime of false repent- 
ance, ( ficta penitentia;) of the existence of which offence the 
smallest traces would not have been found in the Inquisition, if the 
prisoner had not been forced to declare the circumstance by virtue 
of the oath imposed upon him, contrary to all reason, and accord- 
ing to an abuse of power which makes humanity shudder. 

In like manner, the court requires of the prisoner an exact ac- 
count of his whole life ; and, in case the witnesses incidentally de- 
pose respecting any other crime foreign to its competency, this is 
nevertheless produced by the proctor in the accusation by way of 
presumptive evidence, and consequently the culprit is forced to con- 
fess it, or else he runs the risk of his denial and perjury producing an 
unfavorable influence on the issue ofhistrial. He isfurther enjoined 
to avow what his intention was in proffering the proposition for 
which he has been arres.2«, or the sense he attached to it in his own 
mind: in a word, he is compelled to furnish his judges with proofs 
whereby to condemn him, and such as he alone could disclose. 
Whilst canonists and theologians have uniformly agreed that God 
alone could have commanded the exhibition of offences to the 
priest in the sacrament of penance, from its great repugnance to 
the self-love of man, we here see that the popes, by pressing still 
harder on the culprit, have introduced it in a great measure into 
the inquisition, with this aggravating difference, that sacramental 
confession is from man to man, and ends in absolution or secret 
suspension therefrom ; whereas in this tribunal the confession ter- 
minates in a reconciliation more or less public, always accompani- 
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ed with infamy, or in a condemnation to die on the scaffold. Since 
therefore the oath is profaned by compelling the culprit to depose 
against himself in criminal matters, in consequence of the imminent 
danger of his being wanting to the truth, how much greater is not 
this profanation in the Inquisition, where the arduous position of 
the prisoner is infinitely greater and more dangerous than in any 
other tribunal whatever ? 

Another remarkable peculiarity in this court is that the judges, 
when they call the prisoner to give in his declaration, hide from 
him the offence respecting which he is to make confession. He 
is, in the first place, ordered to state for what reason he has been 
brought to the Inquisition; if he dissembles, or is really ignorant 
of the motive, he is sent back to his prison; and this ceremony is 
performed as often as three times, with some interval between 
each. In all of them the judges do not cease exhorting him, af- 
ter a renewal of the oath has been performed, to manifest for the 
security of his conscience every thing he may have said or done 
against the faith, against the free exercise of the tribunal, or the 
honour of its ministers. The idea all this presents is, that the 
court wishes the prisoner to confess under a hope of being treated 
with greater kindness; but without dreading the charge of temer- 
ity, and judging only from the strict nature of the process, I may 
venture to attribute to such a practice the highest refinement of 
the inquisitorial test. At least it will not be denied that the pri- 
soner is compelled to scrutinize every act and period of his life, 
till at last he hints on the cause of his impeachment. 

Scarcely recovered from the surprise caused by his arrest, and 
appalled by the contrast his imagination forms of the many and 
secret steps previously taken, compared with the state of security 
in which he lately lived, from that moment the prisoner begins to 
despair, and, hopeless and dismayed, he already beholds the tor- 
ment that awaits him. Bewildered, as in the mazes of a labyrinth, 
wherever he turns his eyes some fresh object increases his pain 
and adds to his anguish. Under the undoubted supposition that, 
in this abode of wretchedness the appearances of the most officious 
charity conceal acts of insidious cruelty, he beholds no one who 
is not an enemy, and hears nothing that is not directed to his ruin. 

F.—von i, No. 3. 
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Secluded from every species of intercourse, if his keeper says any 
thing unconnected with the service of his person, it is to assure 
him that it will be much in his favor to confess according to the 
pleasure of the inquisitors. If an attorney is allowed him, it is 
after he has been sworn to use every exertion to induce his client 
to confess, and that he will abandon his defence from the moment 
he discovers his guilt. Thus it is that the prisoner has more to 
fear from his own advocate than from the proctor of his enemies. 
If secking that consolation in God which he cannot find in man, 
he should solicit the sacrament of penance, either a confessor is re- 
fused him, or, if he is allowed one, it is not for the purpose of ab- 
solution, since of this heis deemed unworthy as long as he persists 
in not exhibiting to the court the crime of which he is accused ; 
hut that he may co-operate with the rest in promoting his condem- 
nation by exhortations of a similar nature, and by revealing what 
the prisoner may have confided to him either before or after con- 
fession. Finally, the inquisitors, sometimes with a complacent as- 
pect, and at others in a demure and rigid tone, emulously urge him 
during the whole of the trial to acknowledge having been a de- 
faulter in the manner laid to his charge. They affect to feel a 
paternal solicitude for him, as if a father, even when he were as 
zealous for the public good as a Junius Brutus or a Manlius Tor- 
quatus, could seek the condemnation of his own son when his crime 
was not legally established; and, by one of those strange contra- 
dictions so common to the Inquisition, in order to prove his delin- 
quency, they endeavour to avail themselves of the respect for God 
and his saints which they suppose in him at the same time that 
they treat him as a mortal enemy to the Divinity. No-people 
take the name of God so much into their mouths as the Jews in 
their engagements and the Gipsies in their contracts. 

Who then follows up the defence of the prisoner when he has been 
abandoned by his attorney? Is he tobe judged as one convicted 
because his advocate has forsaken him? I find no regulations laid 
down for this peculiar case, and in reality they would have been 
of no service, since in fact the granting to the prisoner the means 
of defence is merely nominal. What the laws of the Inquisition 
prescribe respecting the confessor is not less monstrous. Theolo- 
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gians teach that the seducing confessor commits a sacrilege, whe- 
‘ther his attempts have been immediately before or after the per- 
forntance of his duty, because so vile a proceeding tends to render 
the sacrament odious. The same theologians would do well to 
inform the world whether that part of the practice and conduct of 
the inquisition we have just described is regular and proper. Did 
any confessor, ever prostitute his ministry so as to become the in- 
strument of an intrigue so abominably wicked as the above? This 
circumstance in former times, when inquisitorial zeal was in its 
zenith, would not have been a matter of astonishment, since the 
very persons who drew up the above Regulation were themselves 
confessors; but it is unaccountable that such a practice should have 
survived the barbarous age in which it was invented. With re- 
gard to the present time, and the influence which of late years this 
tribunal has held over the secrecy of confession, Ishall quote the 
testimony of one who had powerful reasons to be well-acquainted 
with it. This is Don Juan Antonio Rodrigalvarez, late canon of 
the royal church of St. Isidore of Madrid, and afterwards titular 
archdeacon of the cathedral of Cuenca. This worthy person, well 
known in Castile not less for his firmness of character and auster- 
ity of life than his science and ardent desire of reform in ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, and who lately died in the town of Canete, flying 
from the incursions of the French, was also fundamenta!ly ac- 
quainted with the actual state of the Inquisition, by whom he had 
been often consulted as an experienced confessor. In his mem- 
orandums on this subject addressed to a friend in this city, speak- 
ing of denunciation he makes use of the following words; “The 
infraction of every right and principle in this tribunal still goes 
further; for though secrecy is the very soul of a'l its proceedings, 
that of sacramental confession is nevertheless not respected by it, 
in consequence of the declarations it frequently requires of con- 
fessors relating to their penitents.” 

Let it not however be objected to me, that this confession im- 
posed by the Inquisition on its prisoners has a model among the 
Scriptures in the case of Joshua against Achan, when the latter had 
secreted a rich garment, two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold, out of the booty of the city of Ai, in direct contra- 
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vention to the commands of God on this occasion. Joshua ex- 
horted him to give glory to God and openly confess the truth, and 
then cast him into the flames by virtue of his avowal, together with 
all his booty and property. This is one of those extraordinary 
events which abound in the annals of the Hebrew nation, and, of 
course, cannot serve as an example for others. The same also may 
be said of all other arguments taken from their civil as well as 
criminal legislation, since it cannot be denied that both have now 
ceased; and it will further be readily acknowledged that they were 
instituted for a people of a character little analogous to the Span- 
ish, and that those times were very different te ourown. Besides, 
can a nation that, during its infancy in Memphis under Pharoah 
was no other than a horde of slaves,—that in Jerusalem, under 
David and Solomon its two most famous kings, was held in abject 
subjection,—and that, since its dispersion, has lost all reasonable 
hopes of liberty, serve as a model to a people holding in its own 
hands the means of freedom? If this were the case, of what 
avail would be the labours of the National Congréss to give us a 
constitution, when it would suffice to enact the political regulations 
of the Pentateuch and command their observance? In the civil 


code, among other things, we should then see the power of the fa- 
ther extend to the sale of his children; in the criminal one we 
sbould behold the talion-law revived with the mutilation of mem- 


bers; and in the usages of war the absolute power of the con- 
queror over his fallen foe would be again introduced. It is high 
time for those who appeal to the Old Testament for authorities in 
support of the rigours of the Inquisition to be undeceived. Any 
liberal law found among the Hebrews may safely be adopted as a 
model, since we are now in search of a system of which liberality 
is to be the basis; but we have nothing to do with their bloody 
laws, when we seek to loosen rather than to wind up the springs 
of abject prejudice and degradation, and are on the eve of breaking 
asunder the trammels of debasement and slavery. 

Finally, the judge, before he closes the summary proceeding, 
requires of the prisoner to declare whether he is the author of the 
offence alleged, a process usually called taking down his declara- 
tion, whether he confesses ingenuously or not, or whether he per- 
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sists in absolute silence. Whenever the latter takes place, all the 
penalty of the law is inflicted upon him the same as if he had avow- 
ed his offence, whereas he ought only to be punished for his ob- 
stinacy. This custom, although extremely unjust, has been gen- 
erally observed in other courts, and the Inquisition has followed 
their example, but with a considerable excess of rigour, according 
to what we have already shown, as well by an anticipation of time, 
as by the strenuous manner in which it wrests an avowal from the 
prisoner. 





For the National Magazine. 


THEN DARE I NEVER MENTION HIM. 


A PARODY.——BY A FRIEND. 


Then dare I never mention him 
Nor breathe aloud his name; 
My lips are they forbid to sing, 
That burn to chant his fame. 


O! cast from me the lyre away, 

No more awake its chords; 

The touch that cannot rouse love’s lay 
Is worth not idle words. 


They hurry me to pastimes gay, 
They deem to banish grief; 
While in my heart one secret ray 
Of Hope beams in relief. 


And the sweet cherish’d ray is this, 
He loves me, I know well ; 
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Which boons to me far greater bliss 
Than all that wealth can tell. 


They bid me seek in foreign climes, 
Scenes pleasing to the eye; 

But they can’t win from him my smiles. 
Nor bid my spirit fly — 


They say that he has faithless prov’d, 
That mem’ry doth slumber 

O’er her whose heart has never rov’d 
From her gallant lover. 


Yet him, I never can forget, 
Tho’ I may smile anon ; 
For his dear image since we met 
Ifas ever been my Sun. 
VIRGINIA. 





ORIENTAL FEMALES. 


The Turkish women are beautiful, though their beauty is of a 
different character from that of European females. Their eyes 
are blue and bland, their hair luxurient—their faces fresh and ro- 
sy, and their persons, though too corpulent (a perfection in the 
opinion of a Turk) possess great symmetry of proportion. 

I accompanied a German merchant, at Ruffa, in the Crimea, to 
the mart of Slaves, where an Armenian had exposed for sale two 
Circassian girls of most exquisite loveliness. We feigned an in- 
tention of purchasing them, in order to gratify our curiosity, and 
ascertain the mode of conducting such inhuman sales. The mai- 
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dens were introduced to us one after another. Their deportment 
was graceful and modest to diffidence.—The first girl presented 
was in her fourteenth year; she was elegantly dressed, her face 
was covered with a veil, through which her blue eyes, as well as 
neck and shoulders that rivalled.the parian marble in whiteness, 
shone like stars piercing a black cloud. She advanced towards 
the German, bowed down, and kissed his hand; then at the com- 
mand of her master, she walked backwards and forwards in the 
tent to show her fine shape, and the easiness of her carriage; she 
again raised her robe so as to show the beautiful delicacy of a leg 
and foot that would have charmed a Praxiteles. When she took 
off her veil, our eyes were dazzled with a dimpled face, in which 
the lily and rose were blended on the cheeks of blooming youth- 
fulness. Her air was at once noble and modest, her gestures ani- 
mating and dignified. Her tresses as black as ebony, fell care- 
lessly over her lovely breast, and when she smiled she discovered 
teeth of a pearly whiteness and enamel. 

She rubbed her cheeks with a wet napkin, to prove that she 
used not art to improve or heighten the bloom of her complexion. 
We were permitted to feel her pulse, that we might be convinced 
of the good state of her health, and constitution. She then re- 
tired, with all the agility and grace of one of Diana’s nymphs 
coming out of the fountain. Her attractive charms won the heart 
of my German friend, who purchased this lovely girl for 4000 pi- 
asters. 





Selected. 


THE MOTHER. 


Heaven has imprinted on the mother’s face something which 
claims kindred with the skies. The waking, watchful eye, which 
keeps its tireless viyils over her slumbering child—the tender look 
and the angelic smile, are objects which neither the pencil nor 
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chisel.can reach, and which poetry fails in attempting to pourtray— 
upon the eulogies of the most eloquent tongue we should find fte- 
kel written. It is in the sympathies of the heart sione, where 
lives the lovely picture, and the eye may look abroad in vain for 
its counterpart, in the works of art! 

A mother’s love! O what joy is in the sound—entwined around 
our very souls in our earliest years—we cling to it in manhoo? 
and almost worship at its shrine in old age. To use the language 
of a celebrated writer, we say, that he who can approach the cra- 
die of sleeping innocence, without thinking of such is the king- 
dom of heaven—or view the fond parent hang over its beauties, 
and half retain her breath lest she break its slumbers—without a 
veneration beyond all common feeling—is to be avoided in every 
intercourse in life, and is fit only for the shadow of darkness and 
the solitude of the desert. 





Selected. 


POLISH ANECDOTE. 


In the memoirs of Napoleon recently published from the pen 
of Fauvelet de Bourrienne, formerly private Secretary to the Em- 
peror, it is stated that, during the campaign of Egypt, Bonaparte, 
when reconnoitering was saved from death only by the heroism of 
a favorite aid-de-camp, Sulkowski, a Pole, who, perceiving a 
Turkish soldier aiming from an intrenchment at his general, threw 
himself in front, and receiving the ball from the carabine in his 
own bosom fell dead. ‘ 

Napolvon was affected by the recollection of this event till the 
last moment of his life. In the midst of his strangest change of 
fortune he would frequently heave a sigh to the memory of Sul- 
kowski. 
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The other circumstance, perhaps still more affecting, is this : 
Bonaparte, when first Consul, promised a commission in the army 
to a young gentleman of the name of Miaczenczki, a son of the Po- 
Jish General of that name, who fell beneath the guillotine during 
the reign of terror. It was promised him to be sent at the expira- 
tion of six months, the time requisite for him to complete his stu- 
dies and pass the necessary examination. Seven months elapsed, 
and from some delay on the part of the War Minister, the com- 
mission was not forwarded. Miaczenczki wrote to Napoleon to 
this effect: My father was a man of honour, he lived as such, and 
though he died on the scaffold, he died as such; I will do so, 
though I die by suicide. You have deceived me. 

The unhappy man blew out his brains, and that at the very time 
when an express was conveying his commission to him. 

Bonaparte manifested great sorrow at hearing of the event, 
and exclaimed, “ah, these Poles they are the very soul of honor, 
(le vrai esprit d’honneur,) My friend Sulkowski, would have done 
the same.” He never forgave Marshall Clarke, the Minister of War. 

It may well be said of the Polish Legions in the service of 
France; since the Revolution, in the beautiful and expressive lan- 
guage of the Poet Schiller— 

“Their life was but a battle and a march, 

And like the wild wind, never ending, restless, 

They stormed about the war-convulsed earth.” 





GENERAL JACKSON. 


Though always opposed to the elevation of General Jackson to 
the Presidency, we were disposed at one time, to give him credit 
for the possession of many of those brilliant, but exceptionable 
qualities, which have in all ages commanded the admiration of 


mankind. We looked upon him as a man who had emerged from 
G.—vo.. un, No. 3. 
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poverty and obscurity by the force of strong natural sagacity, cool 
and determined courage, and unconquerable tenacity of purpose. 
We believed him to be ambitious, and therefore selfish, but natural- 
ly of a lofty and generous disposition; uneducated, but of a strong 
grasp of mind, and well versed in that best sort of learning, the 
knowledge of mankind; fierce and ruthless in his enmities, yet 
open to any appeal to his magnanimity. We supposed that the 
most objectionable traits in his character were his ambition and 
his violent temper :—We thought the judgment sufficiently harsh, 
which pronounced him to be a man well qualified, and well ir- 
clined, should an opportunity be afforded him, to act the part of a 
Cromwell. _— 

His conduct, however, since he has been brought out fully be- 
fore the public, must have convinced every intelligent and impar- 
tial mam, that he is completely destitute of intellectual ability, and 
even of those Pagan virtues, which might excuse if they could 
not justify the infatuation of a gallant and spirited people. Putting 
goodness out of the question, he does not seem to possess a single 
great quality. His mind, in every respect appears, to be of the 
lowest order—utterly incapable either of generating or compre- 
bending an elevated and liberal idea. If respect for the station 
which he occupies did not restrain us, we should not hesitate to 
declare our solemn and dispassionate belief that Fortune, in all 
her vagaries, never showered her favours more unworthily ; and if 
other preof did not abound, we should point to his last exploit, 
and the motives which induced it, as must convincing testimony. 
We find him worked upon to such a pitch, and in such a cause, as 
not only to disgrace his country, distract his party, and disgust and 
confound his political friends, but even to quarrel with his own re- 
Jatives and banish them from his presence. If the gratification of 
some ungovernable passion, or the accomplishment of some great 
ambitious project, had urged him to this extravagance, it might 
have been termed decision or strength of character—the excess of 
a quality characteristic of great minds—such as prompted Napo- 
leon tostrike a desperate stroke for the mastery of the woild. But 
when a whole nation is thrown into a ferment, a cabinet dismissed, 
the operation of the government impeded because the Chief Ma- 
gistrate has taken it into his head to espouse a bad cause, we 
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can regard it only as a rare combination of depravity, obstinacy, 
and frivolity. A man who could exert the powers of his mind and 
the influence of his station, to effect such a purpose as this, cer- 
tainly ought to be exoncrated from any suspicion of aspiring to 
sovereign power. 

The minglirg of such concerns, or the interposition of such an 
influence, in any manner, in the administration of a government 
like: ours, is ludicrous: the sound of a fiddle, at noon day, in the 
compting-house of some grave and plodding merchant would not 
have a more incongruous effect. The tranquility of a despotic 
state may be disturbed, and its laws overturned by a petit nez re- 
troussé without occasioning much surprise: but such an occurrence 
among the sober calculating citizens of a republic, is almost too 
absurd for serious discussion. We can scarcely credit the evi- 
dence of our senses when we behold the humiliating spectacle 
which our country is made to exhibit in consequence of intrigues 
and effrontery: the President and Vice-President openly accusing 
each other of falsehood, and duplicity ; and two ministers of State 
calling one another liar, coward, &c. What a scene forthe envoys 
of the legitimate sovereigns of Europe to describe to their masters! 
How they must exult at this specimen of a popular government! 

If General Jackson did not “fill the measure of his country’s 
glory,” he has at least filled that ofitsdishonor. We donot think 
that it is in his power to add to the disgrace which he has brought 
upon it. If he had been bribed by the crowned heads of Europe 
to use his best endeavotrs to bring republican institutions into rid- 
icule and disrepute, he could not have accomplished the object 
more effectually.—At all events, he has exhausted the wondering 
faculties of the nation. If we were to hear to-morrow, that he had 
paraded the streets of Washington in cuerpo—or made Amos 
Kendall Secretary of State--or committed any other act of folly—— 
the intelligence would not create the slightest degree of astonish- 
ment. He could surprise us in no other way than by exhibiting 
some trait of character which would entitle him either to the es- 
teem which is awarded to virtue and patriotism, or the respect 
which is sometimes extorted by the union of courage and talent 
with high-reaching ambition. 
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If the patience of his friends is not now pretty well worn out, 
their attachment to him must be of a more servile and obsequious 
character than is compatible with the slightest respect for them- 
selves. He is evidently not to be restrained in his caprices by any 
regard for the interests of his party. In fact, his whole career, 
from the moment of his inauguration, has been a constant tax up- 
oa their forbearance, their adroitness and their consciences. This 
does not proceed so much from his wilfulness, as from his absolute 
want of common sense. So far from being hard to govern, as was — 
anticipated, he is the dupe of every unprincipled man, who has an 
opportunity of fawning upon him. Those who will condescend to 
tickle his vanity or minister to his propensities in order to accom- 
plish their personal ends, may persuade him into any thing: but an 
appeal to his understanding, from the best and truest friend that he 
has, woul! be acall upon thedead. The counsels of his syco- 
phants prevailed over every motive even of self-interest. If such 
@ man could still command the support of a majority of the citizens 
of the United States, we should indeed despair of the capacity of 
any people for self-government; but we venture to’ predict that, in 


much less than a year, he will be an object of as much contempt, 
throughout the whole country, as he has hitherto been of honest 
but undeserved affection. 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ANGELICA CATALANI. 


Madame Ancexica CaTaLani was born in the papal domin- 
jons in or about the year 1782. Respectably, if not nobly, de- 
scended, she was placed in that genteel class of society which 
seemed at first to forbid her resorting to a professional life to ame- 
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liorate her fortune, which being but very small, like many othér 
ladies thus situated, she was destined'to take the veil. 

The chaunting of the divine music in the church of Rome, is, 
perhaps, one of the finest criterions whereby to judge of the excel- 
lence of vocal powers. The voice of the youthful CataLani was 
easily distinguished and admired as it ascended in delightful mel- 
ody to the praises of the immaculate mother of our Redeemer.— 
Friends and kindred united their persuasions that such intrinsic 
and wonderful harmony should not be buried in a cloister; and 
she soon, even in ler native land, carried off the palm of singing 
at the opera against veteran female performers. Her expressive 
and beautiful countenance, her youtl, her excellent and graceful 
acting, all pleaded in her favor, and she was at that early period 
nearly established in fame, with scarce one rival competitor. 

She visited the kingdom of Portugal; and the then Prince of 
Brazil, now king of Portugal, with his Royal consort particularly 
patronized her. She was engaged at the Opera-house at Lisbon 
for five years, and during her residence there, she improved her- 
self by devoting her leisure hours to the study of music, and her 
singing became as scientific as it was melodious. Her allowance 
at the opera-house at Lisbon was three thousand moidores per an- 
num, besides a clear benefit. On her departure for Madrid, she 
was universally regretted; and having enjoyed not only the pa- 
tronage, but the esteem and confidence, of the princess of Brazil, 
she was furnished by that illustrious lady with letters of recom- 
mendation to the Royal Family of Spain, whose favor she expe- 
rienced in the most ample degree, as well as that of all classes ot 
people. 

From Spain she went to Paris, where she married Monsieur Val- 
iebraque ; she still, however, retained the name on which her ce- 
lebrity had been founded, and by which her merits were known ; 
but she took the title of Madame, and dropped that of Signora. 

‘Phe proprietors and managers of the Opera-house in the Hay- 
market, were eager to engage Madame Cararani; and in the 
year 1806, she consented to the offers they made her, of allowing 
her two thousand pounds annually ; and she appeared for the first 
time at the above theatre, in December. in 1806, in the part of 
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Semiramide, where, to a crowded, most respectable, and scienti- 
fic audience, she received those unanimous and reiterated applau- 
ses, which merit the most rare can only excite, and which impart- 
ed the most gratifying sensations to her own bosom. 

Highly sensible of her very superior endowments, her emolu- 
ments were soon raised. In the year 1808, she was engaged to 
perform in serious operas, while Madame Dussek was to take the 
chief characters in those that were comic, if Madame CaTaLamt 
were indisposed. In 1809, Mr. Taylor, the manager of the King’s 
theatre at that time, offered her six thousand pounds, with three 
benefits, payable in two equal_ payments, in 1810 and 1811, and 
this munificent proposal] was for her performance for eighty nights, 
in serious opera. This offer, which if made to any other than a 
CaTatani, we should call exorbitant, she thought proper to re- 
fuse. ‘This conduct, which arose fronrthe conduct of her brother 
not being engaged as first violin, together with the insolence and 
arrogance of her husband, M. Vallebraque, gave the public a kind 
of disgust, which though they yet highly estimated the harmonious 
talents of the lady, caused them to feel less of that warmth of 
friendship than they did at first, towards one they had so highly 
patronized. Her refusal of singing for a charitable institution was 
another cause of her loss of public favor; but let no one judge 
harshly of Madame Catatani on that account, since it is a cer- 
tain fact that she sent privately, as a donation to that very charity, 
the sum of twenty guineas. 

In excuse for that omission, it is stated that she had been at- 
tacked with one of those indispositions which the uncertainty of 
our atmosphere was continually bringing on her: and who, espe- 
cially a native accustomed to the pure and genial air of Italy, can 
encounter the fogs and frequent vicissitudes of the climate of Great 
Britain ? 

When the late Mr. Harris opened his new theatre in Covent 
Garden, he enBaged Catalani to perform there occasionally. This 
engagement, was, however, totally done away by the O. P. affair. 
Having, therefore, no fixed salary, she performed at the grand 
music meetings at Oxford and Cambridge, and at several of the 
chief towns in the United Kingdoms, till she was induced to be- 
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come the Directress of the Opera Comique, at Paris; a trust that 
she has fulfilled with science, with infinite credit to herself, and 
benefit to the concern. She has occasionally visited the Court of 
Vienna; where her musical and vocal talents are held in very high 
estimation. 

We cannot vouch for the late Emperor of France having much 
“ music in his soul,” but it is confidently asserted, that on his first 
hearing Madame Caratam sing at Paris, he was so enchanted by 
the melody of her voice, that he sent her the next morning a pre- 
sent of two thousand Napoleons. 

After an absence of seven years, she made her second appear- 
ance in England, for the purpose of assisting in the vocal depart- 
ment at the coronation. She gave a concert, atthe Argyle-rooms, 
and was most enthusiastically greeted. Her voice is more beau- 
tiful, even stronger, than when we last heard her. In singing 
Rode’s violin variations, an indescribable effect was produced on 
the audience by this extraordinary exercise of the human voice, 
which displayed at once her amazing rapidity, strength, and 
sweetness; in fact, this must be pronounced the miracle of voice, 
and must be heard to be conceived. She looked remarkably well, 
and appeared highly gratified at sceing herself once again before 
a British audience. 

Madame Caratani gave another concert, the profits of which 
were given in aid to the funds of the Westmister General In- 
firmary, which at once displays the benevolence of heart, and must 
remove the unfounded prejudice imbibed by many, of her ava- 
rice, or that she will never exert her talents but-for her own emo- 
luments. 

We have already said so much of CaTaLani in our description 
of Mara and Biiiincron, that our direct observations will neces- 
sarily appear shorter than they ought to be, and yet we shall find it 
impossible to escape tautology. The reader will therefore do us 
the justice to call to mind that our criticism has been, from a ne- 
cessity incident to the subject, comparative. 

In the first requisite—Intonation, CaTaLaNi was as deficient as 
any pre-eminent singer we ever knew, a circumstance the more 
surprising, because we believe failure is more incident to thin 
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voices, than to organs of such power,,as Madame CaTa.ani’s. 
Her fausse note was about Eb, we say about, for in the fluctuation 
of pitch to which the concerts of this country are subject, it is im- 
possible to fix a tone very definitively. Perhaps her general tune 
was affected by the force with which she was accustomed to sing, 
though it is hard to distinguish between her failure in the execu- 
tion of passages, and in the more simple parts of her performance, 
because she excelled so far in the airs of agility, and indulged so 
continually in the introduction of most elaborate and difficult or- 
naments, that she may almost be said to have had no cantabile or 
plain style. Whatever was the cause, she varied from the pitch 
frequently, although to common hearers the defect was lessened 
by the prodigious volume and richness of her tone, and by the ra- 
pidity with which she skimmed along the liquid surface of florid 
nototioc. We are inclined to suspect, that this lady was seduced 
from the practice of plain notes too early, a deviation, which all 
who are guilty of it repent too late. It is indeed a mistake that 
can never be atoned. 
(To be continued.» 
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VANITY OF VANITIES. 


Solomon. 


Oh! is not all that glares, and smiles, 
In wealth’s deep mines, in beauty’s glow ;— 
Oh! is notall, for which man toils, 
And Labour wastes itself below. 
“Vain,” fleeting, false !—and Genius, too, 
With all its lustre beaming bright; 
And Fancy, with each varied hue, 
Sparkling, like rain-bow tints, with light; 
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And Fashion, with her gaudy train, 
Decked in her flowers, adorned with gems, 
And Grandeur towering by,—are “ vain :” 
And “ vain” the monarch’s diadems. 
Pleasure, with wanton tresses, fair 
Tripping luxurient o’er the meads 
With scented chapplets round her hair, 
And roses springing where she treads,— 


Is but a phantom gliding through 

The fragrant moon-lit bower at night; 
Scarce has it charmed the incautious view, 

Than flits it from the wondering sight. 
Oh spirit of immortal man ; 

Would’st thou enjoy true bliss and rest ? 
Extend thy hopes beyond life’s span: 

In Heav’n, thou mayest be ever blest. 

C. 
Baltimore, June 23d, 1831. 
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A THUNDER STORM. 


The clouds begin to lower and thicken. The sky 
Grows dark; nature seems hushed as if collecting 
All her powers to aid convulsive might! 
Darkness increases; blackness grows apace! 
The gloom of threat’ning elements gives to each 
Face their own most direful hue, and tinges 
Every object with sad colors. A loud 
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Portentous peal thunders along the vault of 
Heaven! Quick as a glance of sight the clouds 
Are riven! Fire glaring, frightful, red, 
Bursts from their blackened jaws with angry 
Swiftness, darts toward the earth seeking some 
Victim to its rage. Hark! the roar of waters 
Swell the noise of jarring elements! Each crash of 
Thunder, louder, angrier, still each flash 
Of lightning fiercer, brighter grown. 
Suspense sits on each brow, silence, deep, painful, 
Fetters every tongue! The calm within 
Augments the deafening roar that’s heard without. 
*T were sacrilege to mar the horror of this 
Hour by speech. The human voice shrinks from 
Its very insignificance, as if opposing its 
Own feeble sound against Omnipotence ! 
And dreads the next o’erwhelming crash should 
Make extinct its very name and 
Nature from the Earth. 

AMERICANA. 
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“THIS IS MY BIRTH DAY.” 


“This is my birth day :” sweetly falls the strain 
And yet most plaintively upon the ear 

Of Her who gave thee being: as it flows 

Sparkling with beams of childhood from thy lips 
Like some fair stream sighing beneath the day-beatn. 
“This is my birth day.” Artless spirit, sing - 

Thy simple jubilee ; thou knowest not 

That from thy years of life, one more hath gone 
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Forever—and—forever.—Hast thou never 
Paused in thine innocence before the leaves 
That shew their first—fair greenness to the spring? 
Thousands there are, and fresh, and blooming sweet: 
Perchance whilst viewing them, some lovely one, 

/, Ze ‘hed Mappier in its youth, has fallen at thy feet, 

fd And withered never to be fair again— 
That fallen leaf, dear Innocent, resembles 
The year which has just left thee There are still 
Many remaining—but there is one less— 
Yet hath thy birth day joys to greet thee still: 
Health, vigour, beauty, still are left with thee— 
Hope’s mild yet fragrant flower is opening bright, 
And Heaven is smiling on thine Innocence.— 
“This is my birth day”—Yes it is, it is— 
Then joy be with thee, and thy Parents; joy 
With all who soothe thee with the name of friend— 
And as thy years flow from thee, turn thine eye 
To that bright heaven where time shall be no more. 
C. 





For the National Magazine. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AGED BALTIMOREAN. 


I often look around me with wonder at the many changes which 
a few years have produced in this city. Now, every thing is new— 
new churches, new houses, new men, new manners. Seventy 
years ago and I could have counted you the number of inhabi- 
tants— aye,—I could have told you where each man lived—and 
when he came here to reside. The streets required no calcula- 
tions,—as yet there were none of them. Old St. Paul’s contained 
all the town and there was room for strangers.—Solitude had its 
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full empire, and the annual arrival of the tobacco ships only served 
to enliven us for a month or two—And with what anxiety we 
waited for them!—Every thing we wore—all our comforts and our 
luxuries—our flour and potatoes,—(luxuries no longer) depended 
on their safe return—The wheaten loaf with which our Sunday 
board was furnished, came from our “mother country”’—rour cli- 





mate and soil were not suited to the cultivation of wheat. The. .— 


potato, which occasionally smoked at our dinners, could take no 
reot in this ungenial clime. The bricks, with which our houses 
were built, were English bricks—our clay could not be sufficient- 
ly tempered to be burnt.—We were truly in a foreign land and 
our hearts and our homes were in England.—Yes!—did my mo- 
ther speak of home—it was not the country which gave her birth 
to which she alluded—it was the land of her fathers—the home 
that she had never seen and never expected tosee. King George 
had no better, nor liege subject, than my mother, even when he 
had lost the brightest jewel of his crown. 

But my prettling has made me wander from my subject. It 
was the custom to send our only produce, tobaccog to London, 
and at the same time, our orders for supplies. And curious mis- 
takes often occurred—for our good citizens—no—there was no 
such appellation in existence in those times—(our good country- 
men, had but an imperfect education.) Our teachers were gener- 
ally convicts or servants, and I have known gentlemen who pur- 
chased them expressly to instruct their sons and daughters in all 
the little learning that they were destined to receive. And many 
a teacher became the lover,—and many a wealthy family can trace 
descent in a right line from the lover. But a lit{le education was 
all that was required; and lucky was he that could read without 
spelling, and write two words in succession without a blunder. 

Inever shall forget the dismay of a poor carpenter, who, with 
great exertion had raised a hogshead or two of tobacco, and had 
shipped it to a correspondent of one of our merchants with spe- 
cial instructions to send him in return, a clock without a case 
(that he might shew his own skill in handicraft) when he received 
an answer stating that his orders had been complied with, and one 
of the best cloaks without a cape, in the London market, had 
been forwarded by the good ship. 
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But my friend the carpenter was not alone in his misfortune. 
Many are the tales that I could relate of these times of bad spell~ 
ing and worse writing. Let them be forgotten as those that usec 
them, are. Peace to their memory—they were a simple, guileless 
race—and have left no parallel. 





Selected. 


THE LAST COFFIN. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


The watchman upon the turret had cried the midnight hour, 
the heavens shone in all their starry splendour, and the ground 
glittered with myriads of brilliant specks. Every sound of living 
breath seemed benumbed by the frost, and every murmur that 
arose from the sleeping city was borne away upon the blast. Fear- 
fully now resounded the footsteps of the sentinels, as, muffled up 
in their long white cloaks and high black caps, they wandered to 
and fro, with measured paces, like the spirits of the departed. 

Lo! an aged prince passes through the postern gate of the cas- 
tle into the neighbouring park. His faithful attendants, who have 
watched his steps for a period exceeding the usual span of mortal- 
ity, would fain implore their lord to skreen his hoary head, now 
that the last branch of his royal house is withered; but the ear- 
nestness of death darkens the king’s countenance—silently they 
bow their heads before him, for their lips refuse their office, and 
they follow him sorrowfully with their eyes. 

With impetuous haste the aged prince totters through his glitter- 
ing evergreens. He feels not the cold, nor the frosty breath of 
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the wind that tosses the few scanty, gray locks upon his bare head. 
It is as though he wouid anticipate the destiny that seizes, with 
icy hand, upon his trembling heart. 

He has arrived at the verge of his park, near the humble dwel- 
lings of the work-people in the employment of the court.—He 
stands stilli—* Oh Fate’ thou shouldst have spared me my one, 
last, solitary child,” sighed he. “Oh, happier than thy country’s 
prince art thou, base artisan, even though thou wakest amid thy 
sleeping little ones with care, because thou hast not wherewithal 
to satisfy their hunger on the morrow. Thou livest anew in them: 
but with me my whole race is descended into the grave.” He ad- 
vanced a few steps forward; a noise met his ear; it was the grat- 
ing sound of a saw. 

“Who works so much beyond the midnight hour? Doubtless,” 
continued he, replying to himself, “it is the coffin-maker, prepar- 
ing his coffin. Man, thou might’st become rich, if now thou madest 
him a cradle.” He had approached nearer to the house whence 
the sounds proceeded; when the sawing ceased, and he distin- 
guished the tones of a deep male voice. It was an old strange 
melody, harsh and monotonous as the words which grated on his 


ear :-— 
The fiend of death has seized his bow, 


His shaft unerring flies— 
No tower of strength can ward the blow; 
The mighty mortal dies! 
Ye powers of craft and malice, lo! 
Your treacherous deeds proclain— 
Malice has wrought its owner’s wo; 
His craft has turned to shame. 


Behcld the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid— 

But fate has call’d, and see, within 
His own death-bed is made! 

Then, hail! oh hail, Eternal Power! 
In whom is placed my trust, 

I know thy strength in peril’s hour, 
Omnipotent and just. 
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The king listened; anon the song ceased, and a noise resound- 
ed from within as of tools thrown aside. “But no guilt rests upon 
my brow,’’—said the prince, “I have seen two generations spring 
up and fade; I have ruled them justly.” A frosty shudder agitat- 
ed his feeble frame—at length he became more composed. He 
opened the door; a hot vapour rushed forth, and a large apartment 
presented itself to him, illuminated by many lights. At a long 
working bench stood a tall, haggard form, busied on an almost fin- 
ished coffin. No life, no emotion, no spark of sensibility beamed 
from the workman’s glassy eyes, as he contined his employment, 
regardless of the monarch’s entrance. 

“So late at your duty, master?” said the prince. “Every man,” 
returned the joiner, “performs the work to which the Eternal Mas- 
ter calls him; and he has sent me to you to prepare your race a 
resting place. “Man! how can God have called thee to that 
work ?” exclaimed the raging prince, “madman, wouldst,.thou add 
tomy anguish?” “Sire,” returned the coffin-maker, undismayed, 
“madness will vex thee! But,” continued he, after a pause, “if 
you would fain hear my history and your own, sit you down upon 
that coffin lid: it is the coffin of your own heir, but there is no 
other seat in the place. See, it is a masterly work ; this sculpture 
upon it is the design of a church crumbling to pieces, with its 
tombstones and crosses, the tokens of death destroyed by death’s 
hand. Why dost thou stand staring so wildly at my work? Make 
no ceremony, but be seated, that I may proceed; the job is almost 
done, and will occupy me just as long as my story.” 

As if pressed down by some invisible power, the prince seated 
himself upon the coffin lid, as it lay upon the floor; the coffin it- 
self stood upon the bench. The joiner tucked up his wide sleeves 
about his nervous arm, and began to plane it with his eyes fixed 
upon his work as if he heeded nothing else, neither the high per- 
sonage who listened to him, nor the import of his own words, or 
rather as if the latter were spoken by another mouth, or, at least, 
another spirit, he began :— 

“Sir, did you know the deceased Prince Sigismund ?” 

“My ancestor,” answered the king, gloomily, “the last of his 
family, as | of mine.” “My grandfather,” said the workman. “ Thy 
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grandfather ?” replied the prince, with surprise. “Heavens, what 
form suddenly presents itself tomy memory?” “My history will ex- 
plain all,” rejoined the coffin-maker. “When I first came into the 
world there was little prospect that the golden circle would ever 
deck your brow ; and just so much the more wildly was the storm 
to rage amid the clustering branches of our family, till none were 
left but my grandmother and her only daughter. Then your fa- 
ther mounted our house’s throne. The prince’s widow was little 
heeded; God’s judgment upon her, because she herself was 
wanting in maternal love, and at length thrust her daughter out of 
her own house—after disturbing her mental peace by her tyranni- 
cal and immoral conduct. Then the latter gave up all earthly glo- 
ry, and desired, after so deep a deception, nothing more than a 
heart full of love, and the quiet peace of obscurity. She found 
both in my father; for though he was not cf princely descent, he 
possessed a lofty mind and a towering spirit. She brought him 
six sons ; when the last was born her measure of duty was perform- 
ed. My father could not survive her, and yet durst not die; the 
departed drew him after her, his children held him. He lived here 
with her the life of a saint in an inseparable union of souls: I never 
saw him either joyful or sad like another mortal. His thoughts 
were constantly turned inward, and one could see in his eyes that 
his soul already belonged to another world. One care only had 
he for this : to instil into his sons their mother’s lofty spirit, and to 
prepare such a fate for them that the workings of that spirit in 
them might not be oppressed by an overpowering weight of ~orld- 
ly misery. He ordered their education accordingly, and dedicated 
his undivided attention to it; and as he possessed, himself but lit- 
tle of this world’s goods, he doubted not but your father would at 
least bestow some portion of them upon the descendant of a man 
from whom he had obtained all, and whose throne he occupied, 
His entreaties found no way to the prince’s heart. Then, you, his 
only son, ascended the throne. You, at least, he hoped, having re- 
ceived such a signal bounty from heaven, and expecting to become 
the founder of a race far extending into futurity, would be willing 
to deserve such grace, by showing some commiseration for the 
last withering branches of your own stock. But he received no 
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answer to his repeated supplications; and when at last he attempt- 
ed to approach your person, your sentinels thrust him back with 
their halberds. Therefore has God sent the destroying angel into 
your house, whose entrance no sentries can prevent. But I am 
anticipating my story. Attend.” 

The monarch, trembling with fear and agitation, supported him- 
self against the pillar which sustained the wide roof. The coffin- 
maker went on with his narration without interrupting his work. 
“Just as my father received this rude repulse; the time had ar- 
rived when my three eldest brothers were to enter on the career 
that he had selected for them. He called us all together, ‘God,’ 
said he, ‘has determined otherwise than we wish.’ Proceeding 
then to acquaint us with his circumstances, he conjuted us to give 
up all ideas of grandeur, and follow the humble vocations which 
he had already made choice of for us. We were silent, because 
we would not distress our father, but the spirit of the departed 
prince burned in the hearts of his grandsons. At night we all as- 
cended to the topmost room of the house. There we resolved ra- 
ther to relinquish life than degrade ourselves by any mean occu- 
pation ; but we resolved first to drag down your ungrateful race 
with us to perdition. 

“An inexpressibdle inward anxiety betrayed to our father what 
was passing. Ona sudden he appeared in the midst of us—as his 
six sons stood there in acircle, with their daggers raised in their 
hands to swear, and their eyes, especially those of the youngest, 
though he had not completed his fourteeth year, flashing with in- 
dignation. Our arms dropped mechanically as he regarded us 
with a placid lock, and our anger died away when he addressed 
us; ‘Children, have I dedicated ye to the dark deeds of hell! Is 
every ray of heavenly light from yonder, where your mother be- 
cons ye, extinguished in your breasts?? Every wrathful feeling 
was eradicated as he spoke, and all power of volition destroyed. 
But in proportion as our spirits grew composed, an inward feeling 
seemed more and moreto animate our father;-—--his eyes beamed so 
brightly, that we durst scarce look at him; a spirit of prophesy 
came over him, and with a terrible voice he suddenly exclaimed— 
‘Stain not your hearts and hands! Vengeance is His, He will 
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repay!’ It was clearto us, then, that we must leave it to God to 
judge ; and the hands which we had raised to imprecate vengeance, 
were now uplifted to confirm the vow that we would never seek 
for revenge on the foe who had wronged us in our parents.” 

Without leaving off his work, the coffin-maker stopped a second, 
as if to give the king time to recover himself, for he had swooned 
away. 

“Sir,” continued he, “then I was youngest. It was late at night 
when we separated ; I walked out into the garden. The weather 
was sultry, and the atmosphere exceedingly oppressive ; while the 
thick darkness was only occasionally relieved by the faint glimmer 
of a distant fiash of lightning. I sat myself down, exhausted in 
spirit and in body, and fell asleep. Singular dreams flitted before 
my troubled mind; but when I awoke they al] vanished, distinctly 
as I had seen them. However, the words which one apparition 
had whispered to me, echoed articulately and intelligibly in my 
soul. ‘Gird thyself to prepare the coffins, in which the unmerciful 
generation shall be carried to the grave!’ And asI now observed 
that I had fallen asleep beneath my favorite rose tree, on which 
were six roses, its first bearing, which had all opened in the day 
and withered during the night, I looked upon this as a token of 
the certain fulfilment of my vision. 

“Like my brothers, I relinquished my ambitious hopes, and en- 
tered the next morning into the service of a joiner, whose business 
I speedily began to learn. I acquainted nobody with the least 
circumstance of my dream. I worked indefatigably,and when 
my time of servitude expired, I wandered about in foreign parts, 
seeking employment as a journeyman. I never gave my relatives 
any tidings of me, for I knew that in obscurity alone could I follow 
my obscure calling. I obtained reputation as a mechanist; then 
you appointed me to your city. Iknew it must so happen; but a 
long time elapsed before [ found employment, so that I had op- 
portunities of inventing curious ornamental devices for coffins, and 
in many an hour ofthe night I worked up my materials in emblem- 
atical sculpture. I was offered great prices for my work—* They 
are bespoke,’ said I, ‘and must be got ready beforehand, for such 
work is not to be performed in the hour of need.’ Nobody under- 
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stood me ; I alone knew what I meant. I was afterwards appoint- 
ed coffin-maker to your household. Now, thought I, business will 
begin. But your house’s splendour glowed on with increasing 
lustre; your children grew up in strength and beauty ; and you 
were esteemed the happiest of princes. But the spirit in me spake 
—They must be exalted high that their downfall my be greater,’ 
and I waited patiently for the accomplishment of that, which I 
knew must come to pass. 

“It happened that one clear spring day I went out of my work- 
shop, and wandered through the green meadows. Suddenly the 
sky darkened above me, and the hail felland destroyed the fresh 
seed that was just beginning to shoot. While 1 reflected on the 
passing scene, a Voice within me said: ‘ The first things shall be 
sacrificed’. I understood this not, but went home ;—then the cry 
of despair assailed my ears. The twin sons thy wife had first borr 

*jhee were gone; a malignant disorder had quickly swept them 
away, both in one hour. Then I thought of the sculpture of the 
pair of doves offered up in the temple—and I looked them out 
and fitted them to the coffin in which your twin sons repose un- 
der the cold sod. 

“Years rolled on; it was summer. I ascended a hil! where I 
was accustomed to quench my thirst with a fresh draught from a 
lucid spring that collected in a stone basin, under the shadow of a 
lofty beech tree which stood on the skirt of a mountain meadow. 
Far extends the glance from that elevated spot over a flat fertile 
land, dotted with innumerable cities and villages, the fairest portion 
of your kingdom. But when I had reached the spot, the channel 
was dry in which the streamlet used to purl, and the basin empty. 
Then spake the voice—* Now the spring fails.’ J hurried home, 
and got ready the sculpture of the parting mother, for I well knew 
that soon would your royal spouse decline ; and so it happened. 

“The circling years again rolJed on, and I stood one day in au- 
tumn beneath the favorite tree that you planted with your own 
hand; and while I gazed with admiration at its ripening fruits, the 
storm eaught the arms and branches, and shook them so that all 
the fruit fell off. The voice said, ‘Now the fruit falls.” I re- 
turned home immediately, to prepare the sculpture of the broken 
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lily’s stem, the butterfly with torn wings, and the leafless rose; and 
as I entered the city, the wailings of the people burst upon my ear, 
and I learned that the carriage which bore your daughters, three 
lovely brides betrothed to three royal bridegrooms, had been over- 
turned and dashed down a precipice; and just as I reached the 
boundary of your park, they brought the lacerated corpses of your 
beloved children upon litters covered with costly canopies, through 
the postern entrance. After this, a long period elapsed. Mighti- 
ly appeared your race to wrestle with the destruction that impend- 
ed over it. Powerfully grew your youngest son, a bold hero in the 
field of slaughter. We celebrated the prince’s nuptial fete. He 
brought conquests to your country ; his bed was unblessed. Then 
winter laid both meadow and stream in chains; all nature repos- 
ed; but restlessly raged on the fury of mankind in reckless blood- 
shed. I went out into the dark and deep green forest. There was 
an inspiring fir, to whose lofty summit I often looked up in admi- 
ration of the nightly artisan who had formed so proud a work; its 
long straight stem lay extended at the feet of lowly shrubs. Then 
the voice speke, while I gazed on it full of sorrow—“Now is the 
axe laid to the trunk.” Witheut delay I bent my. steps homeward, 
and scarcely had I looked on the sculpture of the fallen temple, 
when the joyous cry of victory resounded through the city; but 
suddenly every tongue was stilled, and quickly follawed the dire- 
ful news, that the crown-prince had fallen on the field! Not for 
his owa sake has he aggrandized his kingdom—others will now 
possess it. Now, sir, my story is finished, and I have no more em- 
blems.” The king cried as if struck with madness. “And hast 
thou no coffin left for me?” “Thou wilt not need a coffin,” an- 
swered the workman, “but permit me to try the lid: let us see if 
all the parts correspond.”’ He placed the lid upon the coffin, and 
examined the work with the scrutinizing eye of a proficient in his 
art. “These figures do not harmonize well,” said he, “I must chaunt 
my old burthen once again; thus will the work be best com- 
pleted.” He sang— 
Behold the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid: 
But fate has called, and see, within 
His own deth-bed is made! 
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Then hail! Eternal Power! 
In whom is placed my trust, 

I know thy strength in peril’s hour 
Omnipotent and just! 


The king was senseless. Supported against the bench, he might 
have remained along while in that state. When he came to him- 
self, the song had ceased, and he was alone in the workshop. The 
curious coffin stood before him, completely finished. The coffin- 
maker had disappeared, and from that hour nobody ever saw him 
again. But the prince remained a long while standing before the 
coffin; and looking back upon his past life the gloomy recollection 
rose up in his whirling brain, that one day a memorial was present- 
ed to him, and he felt deep commisseration for the indigent father 
and his six young sons; but his courtiers dissuaded him from af- 
fording them relief, and since then no complaint of their’s had 
reached his ear. Now his last son was at rest, enclosed in the 
narrow coffin, and buried deep below the earth. The king, tired 
of life, mounted his judgment seat once again, and commanded 
those unfeeling counsellors before him, and punished them. He 
caused the grand children of his ancestor to be sought for, but 
none of them were to be found in his kingdom. 

They dwelt in foreign countries, in the peaceful enjoyment of 
domestic happiness, and despised the gifts which he now proffered 
too late. The rame of his race was not extinct, but had descend- 
ed from the princely dignity to the middle station of life. Insan- 
ity at length seized on the hapless prince, and when the ocean 
was raging with its wildest fury around the rocks upon which his 
castle raised its lofty turrets, he threw himself headlong 
down from the battlements into the foaming flood. His corpse was 
never found ; the coffin-maker had said, “thou wilt not need a 
coffin.” A boundless ocean swallows up, at last, all generations of 
men—some rise above, some sink below. Ye, who rise, compas- 
sionate the sinking, for ye are supported only by the divine mercy. 
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Selected. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


His illness had been long, but borne with a mild and cheerful 
fortitude, without the least mixture of any thing irritable or quer- 
ulous, agreeably to the placid and even tenor of his whole life. 
He had, from the beginning of his malady, a distinct view of his 
dissolution, which he contemplated with that entire composure 
which nothing but the innocence, integrity, and usefulness of his life, 
and an unaffected submission to the will of Providence, could be- 
stow. In this situation he had every consolation from family ten- 
derness, which his tenderness to his family had always merited. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many accounts, one of the 
most memorable men of his time :—he was the first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of 
his country. Jn taste, in grace, in facility, in happy invention, 
and in,the richness and harmony of colouring, he was equal to 
the great masters of the renowned ages. In portrait he went be- 
yond them; for he communicated to that description of the art, in 
which English artists are the most engaged, a variety, a fancy, 
and a dignity derived from the higher branches, which even those 
who professed them in a superior manner did not always preserve 
when they delineated individual nature. His portraits remind the 
spectator of the invention of history, and the amenity of land- 
scape. In painting portraits, he appears not to be raised upon 
that platform, but to descend to it from a higher sphere. His 
paintings illustrate his lessons, and his lessons seem to be derived 
from his paintings. 

He possessed the theory as perfectly as the practice of his art. 
To be such a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philoso- 
pher. 

In full happiness of foreign and domestic fame, admired by the 
€xpert in art, and by the learned in science, courted by the great, 
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caressed by sovereign powers, and celebrated by distinguished po- 
ets, his native humility, modesty, and candour, never forsook him, 
even on surprise or provocation; nor was the least degree of arro- 
gance or assumption visible to the most scrutinizing eye, in any 
part of his conduct or discourse. 

His talents of every kind—powerful from nature, and not mean- 
ly cultivated in letters—his social virtues in all the relations and 
all the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre of a very great 
and unparalleled variety of agreeable societies, which will be dis- 
sipated by his death. He had too much merit not to excite some 
jealousy; too much innocence to provoke any enmity. The loss 
of no man of his time can be felt with more sincere, general, and 
unmixed sorrow. 





We select the following from “ The Young Duke” by the 
author of “ Vivian Gray,” as a just description of the infatuation 
for the vice of gambling, and its terrible effects——We would re- 
commend this work to the attentive perusal of the youth of the 
present day, hoping it may have an influence on the moral con- 
dition of the age. Ep. 


He rose late, and as he was lounging over his breakfast, entered 
Lord Bagshot and the baron. Already the young duke began to 
experience one of the gamester’s curses,—the intrusive society of 
those of whom you are ashamed. Eight-and-forty hours ago, Lord 
Bagshot would no more have dared to call upon the Duke of St. 
James than to call at the Pavilion; and now, with that reckless 
want of tact which marks the innately vulgar, he seemed to tri- 
umph in their unhallowed intimacy, and lounging into his grace’s 
apartment with that half-shuffling, half-swaggering air indicative of 
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the “cove,” hat cocked, and thumbs in his great-coat pockets, cast 
his complacent eye around, and praised his grace’s “ rooms.”— 
Lord Bagshot, who for the occasional notice of the Duke of St. 
James had been so long a ready and patient butt, now appeared to 
assume a higher character, and addressed his friend in a tone and 
manner which were authorized by the equality of their rank and 
the sympathy of their tastes. If this change had taken place in the 
conduct of the viscount, it was not a singular one. The duke, al- 
so, to his surprise, found himself addressing his former butt in a 
very different style to that which he had assumed in the ball-room 
of Doncaster. In vain he tried to rally,—in vain he tried to snub. 
It was indeed in vain. He no longer possessed any right to ex- 
press his contempt of his companion. That contempt, indeed, he 
still felt. He despised Lord Bagshot still, but he also despised 
himself. 

The soft and silly baron was a very different sort of personage; 
but there was something sinister in all his elaborate courtesy and 
highly artificial manner, which did not touch the feelings of the 
duke, whose courtesy was but the expression of his noble feelings, 
and whose grace was only the impulse of his rich and costly blood. 
Baron de Berghem was too attentive, and too deferential. He 
smiled and bowed too much. He made no aliusion to the last 
night’s scene, nor did his tutored companion, but spoke of very 
different and lighter subjects, in a manner which at once proved his 
experience of society, the liveliness of his talents, and the cultiva- 
tion of his taste. He told many stories, all very short and poig- 
nant, and always about princes or princesses. Whatever was 
broached, he always had his apropos of Vienna, and altogether 
seemed an experienced, mild, tolerant man of the world, not bigoted 
to any particular opinions upon any subject, but of a truly liberal 
and philosophic mind. 

When they had sat chattering for half an hour, the baron devel- 
oped the object of his visit, which was to endeavour to obtain the 
pleasure of his grace’s company at dinner; to taste some wild-boar, 
and try some tokay. The duke, who longed again for action, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and then they parted. 

Our hero was quite surprised at the feverish anxiety with which 
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he awaited the hour of union. He thought that seven o’clock 
would never come. He had no appetite for breakfast, and after 
that he rode, but luncheon was a blank. In the midst of the oper- 
ation he found himself in a brown study, calculating chances. All 
day long his imagination had been playing hazard, orrouge et noir. 
Once he thought he had discovered an infallible way of winning at 
the latter. On the long run, he was convinced it must answer, and 
he panted to prove it. 

Seven o’clock at last arrived, and he departed to Brunswick Ter- 
race. ‘There was a brilliant party to meet him: the same set as 
last night, but select. He was faint, and did justice to the cuisine 
of his host, which was indeed remarkable. When we are drink- 
ing a man’s good wine, it is difficult to dislike him. Prejudice de- 
creases with every draught. His grace began to think the baron 
as good-hearted as agreeable. He was greatful for the continued 
attentions of old Castlefort, who, he now found out, had been ve- 
ry well acquainted with his father, and once even made a trip to Spa 
with him. Lord Dice he could not manage to endure, though 
that worthy was, for him, remarkably courteous, and grinned with 
his parchment-face, like a good-humoured ghoul. Temple Grace 
and the duke became almost intimate. There was an amiable 
candour in that gentleman’s address, a softness in his tones, and an 
uastudied and extremely interesting delicacy in his manner, which 
in this society was remarkable. Tom Cogit never presumed to 
come near the young duke, but paid him constant attention. He 
sat at the bottom of the table, and was ever sending a servant with 
some cheice wine, or recommending him, through some third per- 
son, some choice dish. Itis pleasant to be “made much of,” as 
Shakspeare says, even by scoundrels. To be king of your compa- 
ny is a poor ambition,—yet homage is homage, and smoke is smoke 
—whether it come out of the chimney of a palace or of a work- 
house. 

The banquet was not hurried. Though all wished it finished, 
no one liked to appear urgent. It was over at last, and they walk- 
ed up-stairs, where the tables were arranged for all parties and all 
play. ‘Tom Cogit went up a few minutes before them, like the la- 
dy of the mansion, to review the lights and arrange the cards.— 
Feminine Tom Cogit ! 

K.—VoL. J, No. 3. 
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The events of to-night were much the same as of the preceding 
one. The duke was a loser, but his losses were not considerable. 
He retired about the same hour, with a head not so hot or heavy ; 
and he never looked at the moon, or thought of May Dacre. The 
only wish that reigned in his soul was a longing for another oppor- 
tunity, and he had agreed to dine with the baron before he left 
Brunswick Terrace. 

Thus passed a week—one night the Duke of St. James redeem- 
ing himself, another falling back to his old position, now pushing 
onto Madrid, now recrossing the Tagus. On the whole, he had 
lost four or five thousand pounds; a ™ere trifle to what, as he had 
heard, had been lost and gained by many of his companions during 
only the present season. On the whole, he was one of the most 
moderate of these speculators, generally played at the large table, 
and never joined any of those private coteries, some of which he 
had observed, and of some of whichhe had heard. Yet this was 
from no prucential resolve or temperate resolution. The young 
duke was heartily tired of the slight results of all his anxiety, hopes 
and plans, and ardently wished for some opportunity of coming to 
closer and more decided action. The baron also had resolved 
that an end should be put to this skirmishing,—but he was a calm 
head, and never hurried any thing. 

“TI hope your grace has been lucky to-night ?” said the baron, 
one evening, strolling up to the duke: “as for myself, really, if 
Dice goes on playing, I shall give up banking. That fellow must 
havea talisman. I think he has broken more banks than any man 
living. The best thing he did of that kind was the roulette story 
at Paris. You have heard of that?” 

“Was that Lord Dice?” 

“Oh, yes! he does every thing. He must have cleared his hun- 
dred thousand last year. I have suffered a good deal since I have 
been in England. Castlefort has pulled in « great deal of my 
money. I wonder to whom he will leave his prope: ‘y. 

“You think him rich ?” 

“Oh! he will cut up very large!” said the baron, elevating his 
eyebrows. “A pleasant man too! Ido not know any man I would 
sooner play with than Castlefort—-no one loses his money with 
better temper.” 
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“Or wins it,” said his grace. 

“That we all do,” said the baron, faintly laughing. “ Your grace 
has lost, and you do not seem particularly dull. You will have 
your revenge. Those who lose at first are always the children of 
fortune. I always dread a man who looses at first. A'! I beg is 
that you will not break my bank.” 

“Why! you see I am net playing now.” 

“] am not surprised. There is too much heat and noise here,” 
said he. “ We will have a quiet dinner some day, and play at our 
ease. Come to-morrow, and [ will ask Castlefort and Dice. I 
should uncommonly like, entre nous, to win some of their money. 
I will take care that nobody shall be here whom you would not 
like to meet. By-the-by, whom were you riding with this morning? 
Fine woman !” 

The young Duke had accepted the invitation of the baron de Berg- 
hem for to-morrow,’ end accordingly, himself, Lords Castlefort and 
Dice, and Temple Grace, sssembled in Brunswick Terrace at the 
usual hour. . The dinner was studiously plain, and very little wine 
was drunk; yet every thing was perfect. ‘T’om Cogit stepped in 
to carve, in his usual silent manner. He always came in and went 
out of a room without any one observing him. He winked familiarly 
to Temple Grace, but scarcely presumed to bow to the Duke. He 
was very busy about the wine, and dressed the wild-fowl in a man- 
ner quite unparalleled. Tom Cogit wasthe man for a sauce for a 
brown bird.—What a mastery he made of it! Cayenne, and Bur- 
gundy, and limes were ingredients, but there was a magic in the in- 
cantation, with which he alone was acquainted. He took particular 
care tosenda most perfect portion to the young Duke, and he did this, 
as he paid all attentions to influential strangers ; with the most mark- 
ed consciousness of the sufferance which permitted his presence: 
never addressing his Grace, but audibly whispering to the servant, 
“take this to the Duke;” or asking the attendant, “whether his 
Grace would try the hermitage ?” 

After dinrer with the exception of Cogit, who was busied in 
compounding seme wonderful liquid for the future refreshment, 
they sat down to Ecarté. Without having exchanged a word up- 
on the subject, there seemed a general understanding among all 
the parties, that to-night was to be a pitched battle, and they began 
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at once, very briskly. Yet in spite of their universal determina- 
tion, midnight arrived without any thing very decisive. Another 
hour passed over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching the Baron’s 
elbow, and whispering in a voice which every body could under- 
stand. All this meant that supper was ready. It was brought into 
the room. 

Gaming has one advantage—it gives you an appetite: that is to 
say, as long as you have a chance remaining. The Duke had 
thousands,-——for, at present his resources were unimpaired, and he 
was exhausted by the constant attention and anxiety of five hours. 
He passed over the delicacies, and went to the side-table, and be- 
gan cutting himself some cold roast beef. ‘Tom Cogit ran up, not 
to his Grace, but to the Baron, to announce the shocking fact, that 
the Duke of St. James was enduring great trouble; and then the 
Baron asked his Grace to permit Mr. Cogit to serve him. Our he- 
ro devoured---I use the word advisedly, as fools say in the House 
of Commons—he devoured the roast beef, and rejecting the her- 
mitage with disgust he asked for porter. 

They set to again, fresh as eagles. At six o’clock accounts 
were so complicated, that they stopped to make up their books. 
Each played with his memorandum and pencil at his side. No- 
thing fatal had yet happened. The Duke owed Lord Dice about 
five thousand pounds, and Temple Grace as many hundreds. Lord 
Castlefort also was his debtor, to the tune of seven hundred and 
fifty, and the baron was in his books but slightly. Every half hour 
they had a new pack of cards, and threw the used one on the floor. 
All this time Tom Cogit did nothing but snuff the candles, stir 
the fire, bring them a new pack, and oceasionally make a tumbler 
for them. At eight o’clock, the Duke’s situation was worsened. 
The run was greatly against him, and perhaps his losses were dou- 
bled. He pulled up again the next hour or two; but nevertheless 
at ten o’clock, owed every one something. No one offered to 
give over ; and every one, perhaps, felt that his object was not ob- 
tained. They made their toilettes, and went down stairs to break- 
fast. In the mean time, the shutters were opened, the room aired, 
and in less than an hour they went at it again. 

They played till dinner time without intermission; and though 
the Duke made some desperate efforts and some successful ones 
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his losses were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an excellent din- 
ner, and was not at all depressed; because the more he lost, the 
more his courage and resources seemed to expand. At first he li- 
mited himself to ten thousand; after breakfast it was to have been 
twenty thousand ; then, thirty thousand was the ultimatum; and 
now he dismissed all thought of limits from his mind, and was de- 
termined to risk or gain every thing. 

At midnight, he lost forty-eight thousand pounds. Affairs now 
began to be serious. His supper was not so hearty. While the 
rest were eating, he walked about the room, and began to limit his 
ambition to recovery, and not to gain. When you play to win back, 
the fun is over; there is nothing to recompense you for your bodi- 
ly tortures and your degraded feelings : and the very best result that 
can happen, while it has no charms, seems to your cowed mind im- 
possible. 

On they played, and the duke lost more. His mind was jaded. 
He floundered—he made desperate efforts, but plunged deeper in 
the slough. Feeling that, to regain his ground each card must tell, 
he acted on each as if it must win, and the consequences of this in- 
sanity (for a gamester at such a crisis, is really insane,) were, that 
his losses were prodigious. 

Another morning came, and there they sat, ankle deep in cards. 
No attempt at breakfast now—no affectation of making a toilette, or 
airing the room. ‘The atmosphere was hot, to be sure, but it well 
became such a hell. There they sat, in total, in positive forgetful- 
ness of every thing but the hot game they were hunting down.—- 
There was not a man in the room, except Tom Cogit, who could 
have told you the name of the town in which they were living. 
There they sat, almost breathless, watching every turn with the fell 
look in their cannibal eyes which showed their total inability to 
sympathize with their fellow beings. All forms of society had been 
long forgotten. ‘There was no snuff box handed about now, for 
courtesy, admiration, ora pinch ; no affectation of occasionally ma- 
king a remark upon any other topic but the all engrossing one.— 
Lord Castlefort rested with his arms upon the table;—a false tooth 
had got unhinged. His Lordship, who at any other time would have 
been most annoyed, coolly put it in his pocket. His cheeks had 
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fallen and he looked twenty years older. Lord Dice had torn off 
his cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous bloodless cheeks, 
straight as silk. ‘Temple Grace looked as if he were blighted by 
lightning ; and his deep blue eyes gleamed like a hyena. The Ba- 
ron was least changed. Tom Cogit, who smelt that the crisis was 
at hand, was as quiet as a bribed rat. 

On they played till six o’clock in the evening, and then they 
agreed to desist till after dinner, Lord Dice threw himself on a sofa. 
Lord Castlefort breathed with difficulty. The rest walked about. 
While they were resting on their oars, the young Duke roughly 
made up his accounts. He found that he was minus about one 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Immense asthis loss was, he was more struck—-more appalled, let me 
say--at the strangeness of the surrounding scene, than even by his own 
ruin. As he looked upon his fellow gamesters, he seemed, for the first 
time in his life, to gaze upon some of those hideous demons of 
whom be had read. Ie looked in the mirror at himself. A blight 
seemed to have fallen over his beauty, and his presence seemed ac- 
cursed. He had pursued a dissipated, even more than a dissipated 
career. Many were the nights that had been spent by him, not on 
his couch; great had been the exhaustion that he had often expe- 
rienced; haggard had sometimes even been the lustre of his youth. 
But when had been marked upon his brow this harrowing care? 
when had his features before been stamped with this anxiety, this 
anguished, this baffled desire, this strange, unearthly scowl, which 
made him even tremble? What! was it possible?—it could not 
be—that in time he was to be like those awful, those unearthly, 
those unhallowed things that were around him. He felt as if he had 
fallen from his state,---as if he had dishonoured his ancestry,—as if 
he had betrayed his trust. He felt a criminal. In the darkness of 
his meditations, a flash burst from his lured mind,—a celestial light 
appeared to dissipate this thickening gloom, and his soul felt as if it 
were bathed with the softening radiancy. He thought of May Dacre, 
he thought of every thing that was pure, and holy, and beautiful, 
and luminous, and calm. It was the innate virtue of the man that 
made this appeal to his corrupted nature. His losses seemed noth- 
ing, his dukedom would be too slight a ransom for freedom from 
these ghouls, and for the breath of the sweet air. 
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He advaticed to the Baron, and expressed his desire to play no 
more. There was an immediate stir. All jumped up, and now the 
deed was done. Cant, in spite of their exhaustion, assumed her 
reign.—-They begged him to have his revenge,--were quite annoy- 
ed at the result—had no doubt he would recover if he proceeded. 
Without noticing their remarks, he seated himself at the table, and 
wrote checks for their respective amounts, Tom Cogit jumping up 
and bringing him the inkstand. Lord Castlefort, in the most affec- 
tionate manner, pocketed the draft; at the same time recommending 
the Duke not to be in a hurry, but to send it when he was cool. 
Lord Dice received his with a bow,--Temple Grace with a sigh--- 
the Baron, with an avowal of his readiness always to give him 
his revenge. 

The Duke, though sick at heart, would not leave the room with 
any evidence of a broken spirit ; and when Lord Castlefort again 
repeated, “Pay us when we meet again,” he said; “I think it ve- 
ry improbable that we shall meet again, my Lord. I wished to 
know what gaming was. I had heard a great deal about it. It 
is not so very disgusting ; but Iam a young man, and cannot play 
tricks with my complexion.” 

He reached his house. The bird was out. He gave orders for 
himself not to be disturbed, and he went to bed; but in vain he 
tried to sleep. What rack exceeds the torture of an excited brain 
and an exhausted body? His hands and feet were like ice, his 
brow like fire, his ears rung with supernatural roaring; a nausea 
had seized upon him, and death he would have welcomed. In 
vain, in vain he courted repose—in vain, in vain he had recourse 
to every expedient to wile himself to slumber. Each minute he 
started from his pillow with some phrase which reminded him of 
his late fearful society. Hour after hour moved on with its lead- 
en pace; each hour he heared strike, and each hour seemed an 
age. Each hour was only a signal to cast off some covering or 
shift his position. It was at length, morning. With a feeling that 
he should go mad if he remained any longer in bed, he rose and 
paced his chamber. The air refreshed him. He threw himself 
on the floor; the cold crept over his senses, and he slept. 





MISERIES OF SICKNESS. 





MISERIES OF SICKNESS. 


It is to wake up in the morning, get half-dressed, and go to bed 
again on finding that your bodyis not disposed to locomotion. It 
is to see your servant enter with your boots nicely polishe.1, and 
to feel that his labor has been bootless. It is to have the whole 
family rush into your room, screaming, “ What’s the matter?” It 
is to receive a visit from your doctor, to see him prop his nose 
with his cane, shake his head ominously, and take his lancet out 
of his jacket-pocket. It is to have your wind-pipe choked with 
pills, and your palate in open rebellion against potionss It is to 
have your eyes filled with camphor, and your nose with hartshorn. 
It is to answer the same question fifty times a day, and to see the 
faces of all your friends dressed for the occasion, in sympathetic 
sadness. It is to hear all their voices pitched to a whining and 
melancholy tune, when you know they will forget your suffering 
the moment they quit your presence. It is to have your door-bell 
unstrung, and to know that all your neighbors are cursing you for 
the tan bark that is spread before your house. It is to be fed with 
a spoon, and to wax lean upon panada. It isto have the cat jump 
on your bed, and to parade leisurely about, without your being able 
to throw her out of the window. It is to have some dissipated 
old musquito make a banquet from your nose, and to be too feeble 
to eject him. It is to receive an invitation to a party, where you 
would be sure of meeting a lady with whom you are three-fourths 
in love, and to forego the radiance of her sunny eye, and the melo- 
dy of her silvery tongue. It is to let your beard grow until you 
look as venerable as the he-goat of Schreckhorn. It is to have 
your eyes look like old bullets, and your cheeks like leather- 
breeches. And finally, if you die, it is to be spoken well of by eve~ 
ry body, and have your name misprinted in the newspapers. 


a. 
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